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Pears’ Soap 


must always continue to hold its place in the good opinion 
of women who wish to be beautiful and attractive. Its 
purity is such that it may be used on the tenderest and 
most sensitive skin, even that of a new-born babe. 
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NOTES 


T IS WITH GREAT PLEASURE that we 
give space to the circular which asks sub- 
scriptions for the Alice in Wonderland 
Cot, which it is proposed shall be established 

in the Hospital for Sick Children, London, in 
memory of ‘‘Lewis Carroll.’’ The memorial is in 
charge of a General Committee, headed by the 
Right Rev., the Lord Bishop of Oxford, and in- 
cluding, among many well-known names, those of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Sir Henry Irving, Mr. 
Frederick Macmillan, Mr. Harry Furniss, Dr. 
George MacDonald, and Sir John Tenniel. From 
the circular we reprint the statement of the com- 
mittee’s plan : 

It has been thought that many of the personal friends of 
‘‘Lewis Carroll,’’ and many to whom his name is dear for the 
sake of the twice-told Adventures of ‘‘Alice,’’ would be glad 
of the opportunity of expressing their esteem for his char- 
acter, and their gratitude for many happy hours enjoyed, by 
helping to raise a permanent memorial to his memory. 

His great love for children was a conspicuous feature of 
the man. His kindly sympathy with suffering children was 
constantly shown,—in a marked way, once, by setting apart 
the profits of a work for the benefit of some hospitals for sick 


, children. 


It is thought, therefore, that the most appropriate memorial 
to ‘‘Lewis Carroll’’ would be the endowment of a Cot in the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Gt. Ormond Street, London, to be 
called the Alice in WonderlandCot. For this purpose 
the sum of One Thousand Pounds would be required. 

Subscriptions will be received and acknowledged by the 
editor of the St. James’s Gazette, Dorset Street, London, 
E.C.; J. T. Black, Esq., Soho Square; the London and 
County Bank and its branches; and the Hon. Secretaries, 
Mrs. Herbert Fuller, 31 Palace Court, London, W., Miss 
Beatrice Hatch, Christ Church, Oxford, and the Macmillan 
Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The subscriptions in England have already been 
considerable, and we hope that a creditable amount 
may go from America. With the years ‘‘Alice’’ 
— become as much an American as an English 
child. 





Copyright, 1898, by HERBERT S. STONE & CoMPANY. 


POPULAR SATURDAY AFTERNOONS OF 
POETRY, ancient and modern, at the well-known 
prices of 10, 20, and 30 cents, are beyond the reach 
of the British or American imagination. But in 
Paris, at the Odéon, they have had such a series of 
readings for two years. And now the Victor Hugo 
Prize of 500 franes for poetry is actually to be 
awarded by a popular vote of the season-ticket 
holders for the Popular Saturdays. The propo- 
sition is a startling one; the Minister of Public 
Instruction and the Fine Arts must have extra- 
ordinary confidence in the judgment of a French 
audience. The conditions of the award are curious 
enough to be worth noting. The poems are to be 
sent in in the usual way for such contests, the. 
names of their authors remaining unknown. 

With the director of the Odéon as president, 
& preparatory jury is to be constituted, consist- 
ing of all poets above thirty years of age, whose 
works have been read either this year or last year 
at the Popular Saturdays. (This age is fixed in order 
that the younger poets, whose works have already 
been read at the Popular Saturdays, may compete. 
But such of these recent poets as do not wish to 
compete, after they have made such a declaration, 
may form part of the jury.) This jury is to choose 
from the poems sent in a certain number which 
seem to them worthy of being proposed for the 
Victor Hugo prize. 

At the regular Saturday’s reading of March 26th 
the prize was to be awarded. The poems chosen 
by the preparatory jury were to be printed and dis- 
tributed gratuitously to the audience. The poems 
were to be read by the principal artists of the 
Odéon, and then the season-ticket holders were to 
east their votes. The ordinary program was then 
to be gone through with, while in the foyer des 
artistes the votes were counted. Finally, the 
envelope containing the name of the fortunate 
prize-winner was to be opened on the stage before 
the audience, and the laureate proclaimed. 
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Daudet, from whose story the opera was taken, 
Carvalho, who for so long had been director of the 
Opera Comique, and whose name had, for fifty 
‘years, been associated with music in France. Per- 

aps never was a work, in which so many colla- 
borated, done with more enthusiastic accord. In 
Le Théatre Henri Cain, who, with M. Bernéde, 
wrote the book, tells something of the story of the 
beginnings of Sapho. Daudet gave his consent 
at once to the use of his novel as material; Calvé 
promised her aid, saying, ‘‘You have my promise, 
from this moment I am your soldier;’’ Massenet 
deliberated only a short time before deciding to 
undertake the music. Daudet worked almost every 
day with the librettists. He himself was up every 
morning at five, and, although his fellow-workers | 
arrived at eight, he used to chaff them gaily about 
the lazy way in which they were setting to work. 
It was a real delight to be with him. The little 
note he sent to them the day of final rehearsal is 
characteristic in the bravery with which Daudet 
made light of his physical disability. 


“Mes chers enfants,’’ he said, ‘““Heure 
militaire, be at the theater entrance. You will 
actually have to help me up and put me in the box 
from which I shall see our Sapho and applaud our 
great Calvé. Courage! 

' “Votre vieux camarade, 
‘ALPHONSE DAUDET.’’ 











Photograph by Sarony 
MR. EDWARD 8S. WILLARD 


The eminent English actor who has been forced to give up 
his American tour on account of illness. He is now sick 
with typhoid fever in Chicago 


We imagine that a New York or a Chicago audi- 
ence would cut a rather ridiculous figure in the 
capacity of jury on poetry, however well it might 
do in prose. Poetry is still, for the French, a 
familiar kind of thing. It inspires no special awe, 
and the reading of it is not necessarily an eccen- 
tricity. Probably, nowhere but in France could the 
play which is indisputably the ‘‘hit’’ of the year be 
written in verse, as Cyrano de Bergerac is. 


GRAVE DOUBTS as to Mile. Calvé’s health are 
entertained. She has been forced to give up sing- 
ing, and for the time being, at least, has gone to 
her chateau in the south of France. This is the 
chiteau which was near her early home. As a 
peasant child she used to dream of living in it, and 
the money which she made from her early Ameri- 
can tours was devoted to buying it. The features 
of the landscape of its grounds have quaint Ameri- 
can names, such as Mount Chicago and Lake New 
York. 








SA PHO, in which Mlle. Calvé has been singing 
this winter, at the Opera Comique in Paris, is, in 
its very success, a pathetic reminder. Since its Photograph by Reutlinger 
production, Daudet and Carvalho have both died; MLLE. CALVE AS SAPHO 











NOTES 








THE PARTISAN and cynical, but exceedingly 
able onlooker, who has been writing on the Dreyfus 
ease for the Pall Mall Gazette, was allowed to 
print the following ‘‘explanation’’ of Zola’s inter- 
vention: ‘“What Zola sees in this astounding Drey- 
fus case is the material for another romance, center- 
ing round the picturesque and eminently medieval 
figure of Major Esterhazy. And to be sure of the 
dénouement, the author has accorded to himself 
the beau réle. The exigencies of a gigantic sale 
following upon a ‘“‘grand suceés de feuille- 
ton,’’ are known to no one better than to M. Zola. 
His last two works, in which the pornographic note 
is strikingly absent, did not sellin such a way as 
to satisfy the anticipations of either author or pub- 
lisher. Seventy thousand copies were printed of 
Rome (it must be remembered that a French pub- 
lisher’s édition de mille consists of only five 
hundred copies), and of these only twenty thousand 
have been disposed of. Paris announced itself 
from the first as a dismal failure, and its compara- 
tive cleanliness is the undoubted explanation of this. 
When a writer makes a specialty, he must stick to it 
or suffer it to stick to him. M. Zola himself com- 
plained that, owing to the excitement about the 
Dreyfus case, nobody was reading his novel. So 
rather than be left out in the cold, he plunged into 
the actuality of the moment.”’ 

We prefer to take the other view of M. Zola’s 
intervention, and with all our heart we sympathize 
with him in the sentence passed upon him. Whether 
he has said true or untrue things, he was entitled 
to a fair trial, and no one can pretend that he has 
had it. 

These remarks are quoted from the Academy: 
they meet so thoroughly our own views that we re- 
print them en bloc. 


MR. ANTHONY HOPE in a very simple and 
straightforward card to The Critic, says that 
all the reports that since his return he had made 
remarks ridiculing and abusing America are quite 
without foundation. It is pleasant to have his let- 
ter in The Critic, and it is pleasant to have Mr. 
Andrew Lang abuse Miss Gilder, because in her 
capacity of Lounger she delicately suggested 
that Mr. Hope might be a cad, if he had said such 
things. All this made good ‘‘copy’’ for The 
Critic, but after all, was there any reason to 
suppose that Mr. Hope had abused us? It would 
be impossible, we imagine, to return from a tour 
anywhere short of the seventh heaven, with abso- 
lutely unqualified admiration. And this slight 
reservation would be enough, in the hands of any 
newspaper writer, to support of charge of ingrati- 
tude and boorishness. We have been tricked so 
often we ought to be able to see through the game. 





MR. JOHN KENDRICK BANGS writes such a 
prodigious quantity of stuff that it is wonderful to 
find he can waste humor on a casual correspond- 
ent. The quality of humor in a story the New 
York Commercial Advertiser has told is as 
good, if not better than that in most things from 





Yr ty acti Tipt ant 





From a copyright photograph by Alfred Ellis 


the same hand meant for publication. It is told in 


two letters and a telegram. 
Some time ago Mr. Bangs received the following 
letter from a city in one of the Pacific States : 


‘“‘Joun K. Banas—Dear Sir: I have been asked to re- 
spond to a toast at our Board of Trade’s annual dinner next 
month, and I write to inquire what would be your lowest 
terms for preparing a good, rattling, funny speech for me to 
deliver on that occasion. A prompt reply will oblige, 

‘“‘Yours very truly, 


To this a reply went at once. 


‘‘Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your esteemed favor of the 
— inst., and in reply would say that my regular rate for 
after-dinner speeches is $500 per speech. I have not as yet, 
however, opened up this line of goods in the West, and as I 
am anxious to secure custom in that part of the country, I 
will offer you special terms, namely, $250 for such an ad- 
dress as you describe, the amount to be sent as soon as ship- 
ment is made. If the terms proposed are satisfactory, kind- 
ly let me know at once, but in that case I would request 
you not to mention the matter to Chauncey Depew or Gen. 
Horace Porter, as I should not like them to know that I am 
cutting rates. “Truly yours, 

“(JOHN KENDRICK BANGS.”’ 


The unknown humorist sent to Mr. Bangs in 
reply this delightful telegram: 


‘Your letter just received. If Chauncey Depew’s speeches 
are written by you, then I don’t want one.’’ 
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AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
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From his last photograph, taken by W. I. Hawkes, at 
Bournemouth just before his final illness 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


HE death, at Mentone, on March 17th, of 
Aubrey Beardsley, closes one of the most 
brilliant careers of recent history. Its 
inopportuneness, its tragedy came as a 

shock—for it was but a short time ago that Beards- 
ley’s name was heard for the first time. Now that 
his work is done and one is called upon to review 
his life and his achievements, exaggeration is hard 
to escape. 

For a great many persons, genius consists in 
dying at the right time. It would be useless to 
maintain that Chatterton or Shelley or Keats would 
have held the same place in our interest had they 
lived to a ripe old age. It would be equally futile 


to argue that men should be rated by their accom- 
plishments rather than their promises—and calm 
sanity of judgment is hopelessly out of the question 
when a man is carried away in the height of his 
success. 

Aubrey Beardsley did not reach his twenty-fifth 
year, yet his name has become known throughout 
the world. The newspapers have been full of him, 
his characteristics, his drawings, his writings, and 
his friends. Obscurely born, of parents in medi- 
ocre circumstances, his success can be due to his 
own talentalone. Of training he had almost none. 
His schooling was limited to a course at a grammar 
school, and a term at architectural drawing. This, 
however, was an insignificant part of his education. 
By himself, or with his sister, he read at home, and 
to such good purpose that he was one of the best- 
informed men in England—not along conventional 
lines, perhaps, but in specialties. A well-known 
English writer once said that with the exception 
of two professors, he had never met a man who 
knew the Elizabethan dramatists as well as Aubrey 
Beardsley. It was this reading, his broad intel- 
lectual equipment, that made his work distinctive 
and distinguished in the face of impossible draw- 
ing and disgusting subjects. 

To a limited circle, he was known to be clever 
while still a boy, and he and his sister went about 
giving recitations and small comedies. In 1892, 
when he was only eighteen, he made his first ap- 
pearance as an illustrator of books. Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co. were issuing a series of Bon Mots, 
and Beardsley made a number of thumb-nail gro- 
tesques to decorate anearly volume. His sketches 
had no connection with the text, and they were of 
little value from any pointof view. But they im- 
pressed Mr. Dent to such an extent that he promptly 
commissioned Beardsley to illustrate Le Morte 
d’Arthur. It was an enormous undertaking— 
and demanded steady, regular work. How Beards- 
ley ever finished it has always been a marvel to his 
friends :—it took two years as it was. Before the 
last designs were made, however, he did consider- 
able work for other publishers—title pages, book 
covers, and decorations. At this same time, too, 
appeared Oscar Wilde’s Salome, with full-page 
pictures by Beardsley. This was the real begin- 
ning of his vogue; the drawings attracted endless 
attention. Some were violent in their praise, 
others violent in condemnation. It was impossible 
to be neutral. Joseph Pennell came out with an 
article in the Studio saying that Beardsley was 
everything that an artist should be, that no one 
had ever equaled the purity of his single lines, 
that he was as great as the Japanese, and so forth— 
doubtless much of it true, but needlessly super- 
lative. Beardsley was instantly famous. And 
with his popularity came countless imitators. 


Every black-and-white drawing reminded one of. 


his work. His influence was enormous. For the 
most part, artists cheerfully misunderstood his 
good qualities and widely copied his faults, and he 
was often damned for things he had never dreamt of. 

After Salome came the first issue of The 
Yellow Book, and to Beardsley was due its great 
interest. Mr. Henry Harland, the editor, wisely 
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THE COIFFING 
"BY AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
From No. 3 of the Savoy 


took advantage of the paper’s inevitable vogue to 
publish really good reading matter, but this was 
a matter of minor interest. The world bought 
The Yellow Book on Beardsley’s account, and 
when, after a time, he withdrew from it, the public 
withdrew also. At this time Beardsley made the 
mistake, along with Mr. Arthur Symons, of believ- 
ing the fad would last, and they started a rival 
to The Yellow Book called The Savoy. It 
lasted just eight issues, and with its death ended 
Beardsley’s career in the public eye. It is true, he 
did other things but their circulation was very 
limited, and they were but variations of the work he 
had done before. His style had lost its novelty 
and its followers. During his illness, which lasted 
nearly a year, he was strong enough from time to 
time to draw a little, but it counted neither one way 
nor the other for his reputation. 

Of his writings, it is hardly necessary to speak. 
He was ambitious to become known as an author 
and he wrote stories, verses, and verse-translations. 
None of them could be looked upon as more than 
evidences of a pretty versatility. It should be 
said that they were not foolishly done; indeed, one 
or two of his poems showed distinct poetic feeling 
and some skill at meter—but he could never have 
attained any position through his labors in this 


line. His work all showed the affectations that 
were forced upon him by the imaginative public. 

His life was always picturesque; it. was. quick, 
brilliant, dramatic, and intensely interesting. He 
influeneed the entire black-and-white art of his 
time, he created a new style and gave promise of 
better work, which his failing health prevented his 
realizing. He will long be remembered as one of 
the conspicuous figures of the century’s end. 











THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH 
BY AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
An illustration to Poe’s Story 








RONDEAU 


HERE Love is Lord of April’s sky, 
When April woods afar and nigh 
Are fragrant with young buds that blow 
In violet’s gold and trillium’s snow, 
Would one dear youth his books put by 
To dream a space, while up on high 
Through tuneful boughs the soft winds sigh, 
A sweeter lore he’d learn I trow 
Where Love is Lord: 
But he, because the world’s awry, 
In elose seclusion ponders why, 
Or that with reason he may show 
How from the earth sweet lilies grow, 
While loveless ’mid the leaves sit I 
Where Love is Lord. 
GERTRUDE BARTLETT. 
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THE FOX WHO HAD LOST HIS TAIL 


HE fox who had lost his tail found out 
That now he could faster go; 
He had less to cover when hid for prey, 


He had less to carry on hunting day, 
He had less to guard when he stood at bay, 
He was really better so ! 


Now, he was a fine altruistical fox, 

With the good of his race at heart; 
And he ran to his people with tailless speed, 
To tell of the change they all must need, 
And recommend as a righteous deed 

That they and their tails should part. 


Plain was the gain as plain could be, 

But his words did not avail; 
For they all replied, ‘‘We perceive your case ! 
You do not speak for the good of the race, 
But only to cover your own disgrace 

Because you have lost your tail !’’ 


Then another fox of a liberal mind 
And a tail of splendid size, 
Became convinced that the tailless state 
Was better for all of them soon or late— 
Said he, ‘‘I will let my own tail wait, 
And so I ean open their eyes !’’ 


Plain was the gain as plain could be, 
But his words did not avail; 
For they all made answer, ‘‘My plausible friend, 
You talk wisely and well, but you talk to no end, 
We know you ’re dishonest and only pretend, 
For you have not lost your tail !’’ 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 








THE PODMORE LETTERS 


VI 


ON COMIC PAPERS 
Podmore 


Literary-Journalist 
Hack-Work done with 
Neatness and Despatch. 


NEw YorK, February 15, 1898. 
To THE Eprror oF THE CHAP-BOOK: 


ARRING the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
B and that charming weekly, Vogue, what 
really comic papers have we Americans 
produced for all our vaunted humor? At 
the cost of much time and sacrifice of some wake- 
fulness, I have gone carefully over the comic pa- 
pers of America to see, if so be I could, wherein our 
journals of humor were less stupid than Punch is 
said to be; and, as I have already indicated, bar- 
ring Vogue and the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
the differences are not to be found. From the days 
of Vanity Fair to these weeks of Puck, Judge, 
and Life, I find nothing which has been so consist- 
ently humorous as Punch, or Mr. Bok’s diverting 
periodical, and its swell brother, edited by the New 
York 400. 

Let us, for the sake of our argument, consider 
first what Punch has been from the outset, what 
it set out to do, what it has accomplished, who have 
been its contributors, what influence it has had, if 
any, upon life, and then let us see what our Amer- 
ican comic papers have given us, and what influence 
they have had upon their contemporaries. 

As I have understood the mission of Punch, its 


platform was contained in the dictum of Thackeray 
in his essay on English humorists, when he said: 
“Tf humor only meant laughter, you would scarcely 
feel more interest about humorous writers than the 
life of poor Harlequin, who possesses, with these, 
the power of making you laugh. But the men re- 
garding whose lives and stories you have curiosity 
and sympathy appeal to a great number of our 
other faculties, besides our mere sense of ridicule. 
The humorous writer professes to awaken and di- 
rect your love, your pity, your kindness; your scorn 
of untruth, pretension, imposture; your tenderness 
for the weak, the poor, the oppressed, the unhappy. 
To the best of his means and ability he comments 
on all the ordinary actions and passions of life, 
almost.’’ 

My authority for calling this the platform of 
Punch is a twofold one: First, it is asserted so 
to have been by Mr. Spielmann, the authoritative 
historian of England’s great comic weekly ; and sec- 
ondly, the invariable course of the journal directly 
involved has been in line with principles laid down 
by the greatest humorist of thiscentury. Any per- 
son who will take the trouble to look carefully 
through the pages of Punch from the day of its 
birth, in July, 1841, to the present time, will be 
able, if he is of a penetrating mind, to discover for 
himself that Punch has so guided his course, 
that, unlike many a political party, he may be said 
to have lived up to his platform. Mark Lemon, in 
his manifesto of the paper’s intention, published 
in that first number, wrote: ‘‘Our title, at a first 
glance, may have misled you into a belief that we 
have no other intention than the amusement of a 
thoughtless crowd, and the collection of pence. 
We have a higher object. * *- * As on the 
stage of Punch’s theater, many characters appear 
to fill up the interstices of the more important 
story, so our pages will be interspersed with trifles 
that have no other object than the moment’s appro- 
bation—an end which will never be sought for at 
the expense of others, beyond the evanescent smile 
of a harmless satire.’’ 

So much for the profession. What of the ful- 
fillment? 

Have you a child who is studying history, Mr. 
Editor? Do you wish certain epoch-making epi- 
sodes in his own century to be impressed upon his 
mind? Show him, in their proper sequence, the 
political cartoons of Punch, by Leech and Doyle 
and Tenniel; and when he asks questions about 
them, tell him only that which you may find in the 
explanatory text printed at the beginning of each 
volume, and he will be educated without realizing 
that he is learning. Perhaps he will say to you 
that he does not relish the cartoons of his hero 
Lincoln; that he thinks Punch, in this instance, 
was prejudiced. Let your answer to this be the 
cartoon and attendant verses upon the death of 
Lincoln, and ask yourself later if both do not rise 
to heights of kindliness which reflect a glory upon 
see that overcame their prejudice in an instant 

our! 

Do you wish to find a vital principle in humorous 
writing? I can only commend you, sir, to the 
columns of Punch, which have given us much, 
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notably Douglas Jerrold and his Caudle Lec- 
tures, the humor of Mark Lemon, which still 
appeals to the appreciative mind ; Thackeray’s Book 
of Snobs, a classic of English humor; much else 
from the same hand; the Happy Thought Vol- 
umes of Burnand; and, latterly, the work of 
Anstey, who has yet to write a line designed for 
humor which is not humorous. Do you wish to 
know something of the dominant social note 
among people whoare socially clean—English-speak- 
ing people at home as well as abroad? Let me 
again refer you to the pagesof Punch. There 
you will find cleanly satire; there you will find the 
dress of the extreme, and the garments of those 
who have little; there you will find represented 
every fad, every folly represented to the full, and 
always in that spirit of kindly toleration which is 
the sine qua non of the effective satirist. 

Do you seek some knowledge of the illustrators 
of our times? Does not Punch contain Doyle, 
Phiz (H. K. Browne), Charles Keene, John Leech, 
George Du Maurier, Harry Furniss, Lindley Sam- 
bornne, Frederick Barnard, and, since Du Maurier 
died, Phil May, a worthy candidate for the laurels 
that only Punch can bestow? 

Surely, sir, here is an exhibit in art and in letters 
that may not easily be overcome— and yet we, who 
feed on American comic papers, sneer at Punch as 
being dull and inferior! What have we that is 
smart and superior? 

Well, we have had Vanity Fair, which, still 
claiming a circulation of a million a week, died 
for lack of funds. Why? Because its idea 
of humor was. to be offensive to as many of its 
readers as was possible. It had the sting of the 
wasp; it had the cleverness of a fallen devil; but 
it was offensive, and it died. 

We have had Punchinello, an imitation of 
Punch in every respect, excepting in its intellect- 
uality and its geniality. It died after a short life, 
which was too long by its exact limits. 

We have had Phunny Phokes, which was 
merely vulgar, and which therefore died. 

We have had Texas Siftings, which, having to 
live up to the ideals of Texas, lived nowhere else, 
and was, therefore, I presume, shot because too 
Texan in quality. 

We have left Puck, Judge, and Life—always 
excluding from consideration those two successful 
humorous periodicals, the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and Vogue. 

What do these amount to? 

Let us bunch the two first—or the first two; asa 
literary journalist I am always puzzled on this 
point. Puck and Judge are as alike in their vul- 
garity as they are in their lack of true color. 
Politically, they have no influence, because, unlike 
Punch, they have been rankly partisan. They win 
no thinking man from one side to another; they 
rather repel the friends of their own party. The day 
will never dawn when men collect Keppler as they 
have collected Leech and Doyle. Eternal night 
will intervene before Gillam’s cartoons are quoted 
in the catalogues of the bookman. Why? Because 
their work has not possessed that kindliness of 
spirit, that freedom from prejudice which makes 





of a cartoonist a man of power. Puck’s picture 


. of anaked Blaine, tattooed with his personal record 


was infamous—and, sir, I voted against Mr. Blaine, 
so that my judgment is not prejudiced; Mr. Gil- 
lam’s conception of Mr. Cleveland was not inspired 
by any notions of decent fairness. 

So much for the colored pictures; what of their 
text? When Mr. Bunner was alive, the editorials 
of Puck were worthy of their author, and no higher 
praise may be bestowed. Mr. Bunner was a man of 
high principle, a practical man, and a literary man. 
But beyond his immediate influence on Puck’s at- 
titude toward public questions, and his own con- 
tributions to its pages, lamentably few, what can 
be said of Puck as a journal to be compared to 
Punch? I could best indicate this by blanks were 
I not compelled to compare Puck with Judge. 
Puck is to Judge as James Russell Lowell is to 
Chimmie Fadden. Puck tries to be of society; 
Puck tries to do well, but Puck, possibly realiz- 
ing that Vogue is ahead of it, becomes sour. 
Every man who is in society is an ass, and only 
plumbers are truly wise. Women are fools, and 
their husbands worse. The fathers of pretty girls 
are all irascible; their lovers are always kicked 
out, or lacerated by bulldogs. The farmer is 
a dolt; the broker is a gambler, and the doctor and 
lawyer are always charlatans. What a beautiful 
picture of the Human Comedy! Puck has produced 
but one lasting thing in literature—Mr. Bunner’s 
Short Sixes. Its cartoons teach nothing, influ-— 
ence nothing, are nothing, save paint. 

As for Judge, a visitor from foreign shores, 
judging America and Americans by that which he 
sees in its pages, might imagine that we have no 
citizens save dishonest Hebrews, to whom cheap 
clothing and arson are the inspiring influences of 
life; save jackass Irishmen and razor-wielding ne- 
groes; whisky-fed cowboys and bunco-steerers. 
I shall not attempt to discuss the point of view 
with the persons who put Judge together every 
week. I would rather indicate a line of thought 
and leave them with their consciences. Some day 
they may realize that there is a large body of read- 
ers who are fond of humor who do not dwell in 
barber-shops, and who regard the pictures of al- 
leged life that Judge’s artists—beautiful word !— 
grind out week after week as verging perilously on 
the libelous, and, in so far as they produce any 
effect upon minds abroad, are to that extent ex- 
tremely unpatriotic, to say the least. 

Finally, sir, there is Life. Life is the best we 
have, but it is, after all, a bundle of lost opportu- 
nities. It is clean—generally—but it is anemic. 
It has an appreciation of the refinements of life, 
for its editors are gentlemen who move among gen- 
tlemen; but it is never deep outside of its puzzle 
department, where, I must confess, it recently got 
in over its head. Politically, Life is nil. Socially, 
it has no influence. It has yet to wield the keen 
blade of satire as if it were aught but a bludgeon. 
It does not prick bubbles, it bats at them very 
much as a tenderloin policeman with a night-stick 
would smash at.the cranium of a riotous stranger 
who dared ask him the time, but not with the ac- 
curacy of the latter. One rarely remembers this 
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week aught of that which Life printed last week. 
Two fine things stand to its credit—Gibson, who 
has owed much to Mr. Mitchell’s keen artistic sense, 
and the Fresh Air Fund, which every summer 
sends little tots out of the hot city streets to the 
joys of farm life. These things must ever redound 
to the glory of Life, but after all they are not the 
sole ingredients necessary for a successful journal 
of humor. Yet we who make so poor a showing 
aver that Punch is stupid! 

The humor of Punch, from beginning to end, 
has been instructive, kindly, wholesome, properly 
satirical, intellectual, though often difficult. 

The humor of our American journals professing 
to fill the same field is vulgar, cynical, anemic. 

Is it any wonder that I, an American, blush for 
our comic papers, accept Mr. Bok’s Side-Talks 
with Old Maids as humor, and permit my chil- 
dren to read Vogue? Truly yours, 

PERIWINKLE PODMORE. 

P. 8. Please hold this letter for six weeks be- 
fore printing. My brother, Wimples Podmore, 
who keeps an art emporium on Union Square, has 
just put in a proposal to supply all the red, green, 
and yellow paint to be used next year by Puck and 
Judge, and I do not wish my criticism to interfere 
with Wimple’s chances of getting the contract, par- 
ticularly because he makes better paint than either 
of these journals now use. Stephen Crane buys 
all his color from Wimples. 








THE SONG OF THE THREE SEASONS 


HEN the smell from off the Sea is the best of 
things that be, 
And the nackered Night lies ready for a kiss, 
When the Rose’s crimson choir chants the 
treble of desire 
To the distance-sifted violings of bliss,— 
When Delight is a flashing pageantry, 
This is the Time of Life to Be. 


For this is the Time to Be, my lads; 
Here’s a cup to the Time to Be. 

And here’s to a rout with a hoyden star, 

For the heart is moored to a moonbeam bar,— 
Toss it off,—to the Time to Be. 


When my Fates from out their path turn the phials of their 
wrath, 
And the Sturdy get a buffet from behind; 
When we know that gins are laid, and in silent ambuscade 
They are marshalling,—the Demons and their kind; 
When the stars seem strange that once we knew, 
This is the Time of Life to Do. 


Yes,—this is the Time to Do, Strong Hearts, 

In silence—the Time to Do. 
Here ’s the teeth set firm and the long sword bared, 
With never a thought how the Others fared, 

Glass up now,—the Time to Do. 


When we huddle to the fire and watch them piling higher 
The last feeble sand-lees in the glass, 
When the rabble crowds without, with a jostle and a shout, 
Are singing of Life’s largesse as they pass, 
When the Wind has blurred the trail through the snow, 
This is the Time of Life to Know. 


Ah, this is the Time to Know, Old Friend, 
Will ye pledge it,—the Time to Know? 
For the shrouded minutes are ticking short, 
And a lone dog howls in the Inner Court,— 
Here ’s a last one,—the Time to Know. 
EvGENE R. WHITE. 
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VEN those who do not think highly of the 

Right Honorable Professor F. Max Miiller 

will find it hard to read his reminiscences 

in a critical frame of mind. Those who 

admire the Lectures on the Science of Lan- 

guage will be delighted, if they have not been 

already in reading Cosmopolis. Those who have 

no idea of him, one way or another, will enjoy the 

book as much as the rest. Auld Lang Syne 

is a delightful book of memories. The talk and 

recollection of any fine old gentleman is apt to 

have its attraction, more especially when it is talk 

and recollection of life among interesting people 

and things. Then Max Miiller has a great gift of 

expression, beside having lived amid stimulating 
circumstances and fine opportunities. 

He was born and brought up in one of those 
minor principalities (more accurately it was a duchy) 
which, despite his own more correct account, we are 
apt to think of in the form of Prince Otto’s Griine- 
wald or the medisval Ruritania, preserved for us 
in the amber of Mr. Hope. He studied at the uni- 
versities of Leipzig and Berlin, not the equals in 
romance of Heidelberg and Gdéttingen, perhaps, 
but still not without their atmosphere of fascina- 
tion. He carried on his work further in Paris, 
though here, unfortunately, he was compelled to 
miss much of the character of the place in order to 
spend days and nights in the study of Sanskrit 
manuscripts. Then, finally, he came to Oxford, 
where in time he became professor: Oxford is 
as romantic, in a way, as Paris, Leipzig, or Dessau. 

And in all these places he had the gift to ap- 
preciate something of the best that they could give. 
In Germany he loved music and had the chance to 
hear and know Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Liszt. 
In the universities he was fortunate enough to have 
as a guide to his studies the poet Riickert, and as 
inspirers of non-scholastic emotion the young poet 
politicians of 1848. In Oxford, where he passed 
the greater part of his life, he was by no means 
such a recluse as to miss the chances at the broader 
intellectual life of England, which, though, it 
does not center there, at least forms an eddy or so, 
if not a backwater. And of all this varied atmos- 
phere of thought and emotion, his memories give 
us & most suggestive hint. 

One thing, curiously enough, is missing. Max 
Miiller is often thought of as a great scholar. Such, 
in one sense surely, he is. And yet those who 
have in mind something of an ideal which they 
think of as the spirit of scholarship, will look in 
vain in these pages for anything of the sort. So 
far as Auld Lang Syne is concerned, Max 
Miller might have been the kind of scholar that the 
Squire wasin Robert Elsmere, namely, one 
imagined by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. We hear that 
he studied, we hear the subjects that he studied, we 
hear the names of one or two scholars with whom 
he had to do. But what more? Max Miiller is 
first and foremost an Orientalist, but he is more 
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commonly thought of, and he often thinks of him- 
self, as a comparative philologist. There have been 
great students of the Science of Language in this 
century,—Bopp, the founder of comparative phi- 
lology; Jacob Grimm, the father of Germanic 
studies; Schleicher, a great mind in spite of his 
Darwinism,—and there are still men, on whom 
definite judgment has not yet been passed, as 
Brugmann, Paul, Johann Schmidt, Delbriick, not to 
mention our own Whitney, with whom Max Miiller 
had dealings not here mentioned. Yet these others 
are as absent from Auld Lang Syne as is Whit- 
ney. We Americans, who have many of us studied 
with one or another of these men, and in the tradi- 
tions of those who have gone, are apt to think that 
‘‘Made in Germany”’ is guarantee of a particular 
mental temper. Max Miiller was, to some extent, 
made in Germany, but he is singularly unlike a 
German scholar. His passion for scholarship he 
keeps under strict control, perhaps lest it might 
overshadow other and more popular interests, 
musical, literary, and royal, with which he pre- 
ferred to deal. This great scholar, in looking back 
over his life, would seem to remember only those 
things which had no connection with his life-work. 
But German professors are, of course, not so inter- 
esting as poets and men of letters, kings and beg- 
gars, and so he says nothing of them. It may be 
that he had nothing to say. However, no one need 
fear that they will find in these pages any ‘‘shop.”’ 





There is no talk about scholars and no spirit of 
scholarship, either, if it comes to that. But after 
all no one could have expected that there would 
have been. Max Miiller is known rather as a pop- 
ular interpreter than as an original worker. He 
makes things interesting. In his works on com- 
parative philology he gave literary charm to his 
scholarship: here he is thinking of other matters. 

He surely got the good out of life. He worked 
hard and liked to, doubtless, but his life was not 
all work, and the hours of relaxation which he now 
remembers, he knew how to fill with social inter- 
course of the best sort. He could appreciate the 
best. One smiles a little at the frontispiece of him- 
self in a uniform (is it as a privy councilor?), and 
at his account of his gaining a sixpence from the 
Prince of Wales at whist (not baccarat), but really 
the man was by no means given up, as Macaulay 
says of Bacon, to things below. He respected roy- 
alty in the persons of his own Duke of Anhalt- 
Dessau and the Prince Consort, just as simply and 
pleasantly as he respected poetry in the persons of 
Browning and Tennyson, and no wonder. 

In some ways Max Miiller resembles another who 
was for a considerable time a noteworthy personage 
in England, namely Lord Leighton. Each was 
primarily a poet; but by what seems a cruel chance, 
each became eminent in some other walk of life. 
Max Miiller had the advantage over Lord Leighton 
of being always occupied about poetry, either in 
the crude state or made up, so that though he per- 
petually tried, as he tells us, not to be a poet, he 
was able, in a legitimate way, to express in part his 
poetical disposition in his work. In the case of 
Lord Leighton, who was never trained in the art 
of words or the science of language, the poetry had 
to ooze out in ways that unfortunately aroused the 
rage of men who ought to have appreciated him. 
Each, however, was well equipped to stand in the 
view of society as representative of the profession 
into which fate had pushed him, for each was a 
man of a full, rich nature, and very delightful 
socially. 





HER VIVIEN EYES 


ER Vivien eyes,—beware! beware !— 
Though they be stars, a deadly snare 
They set beneath her night of hair. 


Regard them not! lest, drawing near,— 
As sages once in old Chaldee,— 
Thou shouldst become a worshiper, 
And they thy evil destiny. 





Her Vivien eyes,—away! away !— 
Though they be springs, remorseless they 
Gleam out beneath her brow’s bright day. 
Turn, turn aside, whate’er the cost! 
Lest in their deeps thou lures behold, 
Through which thy captive soul were lost, 
As was young Hylas onee of old. 


Her Vivien eyes,—take heed! take heed !— 
Though they be bibles, none may read 
Therein of God or Holy Creed. 
Look, look away! lest thou be cursed,— 
As Merlin was, romances tell,— 
And in their sorcerous spells immersed, 
Hoping for Heaven thou chance on Hell. 
MaDISON CAWEIN. 
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T is not easy to think critically of a writer un- 
der whose magic one has ever fallen. Some- 
thing of his spell lingers about the porches 
of the imagination long after the guest is 

gone. We put aside the infatuation; we feel the 
charm undone; his power over us must needs give 
place to another’s; yet the memory of his wonder- 
ful allurement revives in us at times, like the haunt- 
ing cadence of some forgotten strain. And after his 
departure we turn indoors, as it were, to take up 
again the wonted habit of mind, with a soft wonder 
at our own incredulity, yet with a certain inefface- 
able gladness; while long after, the mere mention 
of his name can stir too powerfully those personal 
emotions of love and gratitude which are thought 
to bias a critical justice. Our opinion is out of 
court, as the phrase is, in estimating his worth. 

To think of Longfellow without a second thought 
is to think of him vaguely as the companion of 
Tennyson, the uncrowned laureate of America. His 
rank and station were long since established beside 
Whittier, and Holmes, and Lowell, in our affec- 
tions; to speak of him so is the merest perfunctory 
jargon of criticism. There is another and more 
personal estimate of him, on which this paper will 
venture. 

We know quite well what Longfellow’s name 
stands for to-day, here and now, in Boston and 
London. But what did it stand for yesterday, and 
in the remote districts? Yesterday? Ah, what 
does it mean, that ‘‘yesterday?’’ One wakes of a 
summer’s morning to find that twenty years have 
gone since it was ‘‘yesterday.”’ 

‘‘Why is it,’’ I said to a friend of mine, himself 
a lover of poetry and a working journalist, ‘‘why 
is it that you think so well of Longfellow?”’ 

‘‘And why not?’’ said he. 

‘‘Why not? O, well,’’ I replied, ‘‘no one reads 
Longfellow now,—no one but children and shop- 
girls. He is too unsophisticated for us. I cannot 
account for the hold he seems to have on you.”’ 

‘‘Ah,”’ he said, ‘‘you do not understand. It is 
the glamour of old things— 

I remember the black wharves and the ships, 

And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 
A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 

“‘Tf Longfellow never took you under his Spanish 
cloak when you were a boy, you cannot hope to 
understand him now. It isn’ta matter of fact; 
it isa matter of feeling. You see, I lived as a boy in 
a river town near the wilderness. We did not know 
what Boston thought; we did our own thinking, 
out of traditions of our own. There was poetry 
enough all around us, though we did n’t know it, 
and none of us ever thought of it. But the ‘For- 
est primeval’ came down over the hills to the edges 
of our gardens, and as soon as we were out of the 
nursery we made guns and knives out of wood, to 
play Indian, and undertook fearful expeditions into 


the unknown skirts of the fir-trees at the back of 
the pasture lot. And when we came into the dig- 
nity of our trousers and our ’teens, we had learned 
to snowshoe and paddle; and made longer excur- 
sions, many miles up the netted waterways into the 
unbroken wilderness. The great river itself was a 
wonder—as wonderful as the road where Will 0’ 
the Mill lived, which came down over the moun- 
tains and went on into the citied plains beyond. « It 
came from the mystery of the unexplored, from a 
hundred lakes where the moose ranged and the wild 
fowl gathered in clouds; and it went on silently 
down to the mystery of the sea. You may never 
have known the magic of a river bank. But there, 
by the sides of that river town, was a perpetual 
enchantment. I tell you I could sit under its 
great willows when the first bees made a tiny sum- 
mer storm in the yellow seas of bloom, and watch 
that smiling current 


"Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me like a tide. 


‘‘Longfellow was American; he was the only poet 
who was romantic and knew nature as he saw it. 
Then, too, we had The Psalm of Life by heart, 
and The Old Clock on the Stairs. Did we 
not recite them with quaking courage before the 
whole school? O, no, you don’t know anything 
about Longfellow, if you did n’t live with him, 
when you were a boy; and you never will.’’ 

All that is a trifle sentimental, and will not bring 
us very far towards a just estimate of Longfellow. 
Yet, my friend was correct in part. Longfellow 
was a prince in his own right, in his own time and 
land; and we were all his leal followers. But the 
prince is dead; the times are changed; and his fol- 
lowers are grown up. I do not know whether boys 
read him now and feed their hungry imaginations 
on his romances, but I believe they did yesterday— 
twenty years ago. Ido not boast of their poetic 
insight; it may have been sadly at fault. I know 
they had the evil taste to be fired by the Lays of 
Ancient Rome,—those soul-stirring ballads of 
Horatius and Black Auster, which they have since 
learned to depreciate. And I dare say, if we had 
not been reared in the cult of Hiawatha, we 
might find it, too, a very touchstone for all that is 
cheap and false in poetry. I, at least, am thank- 
ful not to be that one. 

A re-reading of the favorites of youth is a peril- 
ous thing for middle age, that age when wisdom 
begins to seem superfluous, and experience unnec- 
essary, when we have neither the easy assurance 
of the beardless twenties, nor the ex-cathedra 
weight of the well-fed forties. Even a very ordinary 
angel might be expected to have enough sagacity 
to keep him from tracing back along the enchanted 
pathway of a personal romance, but, alas for men! 

Yet this process of disillusion is considered ‘‘gen- 
erally necessary to salvation’’ in a critic. He must 
have become disenamored, we fancy, before he can 
see clearly the merit of the cause on trial. On the 
other hand, a lively sympathy, a keen alertness of 
appreciation,—through what other qualities of dis- 
position are we ever to approach, even remotely, 
the purpose of a master or understand his message? 
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For no art can be merely a mental thing. To be 
of any value whatever, it must make appeal to our 
human nature by other means as well as those of 
mind. It must have a lure for the senses, a lift 
for the heart, as well asa light for the groping 
thought. Not the mere analysis, therefore, of this 
or that artistic masterpiece, not the mere. compre- 
hension of it, will suffice to settle its claim in a final 
judgment. So that, surely, if your critic who has 
been profoundly moved by a creation of beauty is 
to be hopelessly debarred from testimony in the 
zesthetic tribunal, one who has never been moved 
at all must be debarred more hopelessly still. 

One must entertain some such consideration as 
this, to offset the seeming temerity of approaching 
a writer like Longfellow, the most loved, if not the 
best loved, of American poets, the one man more 
than all others in our literature, whose name car- 
ries with it invariable associations of the gentlest 
human feeling. His range was not wide, his power 
was not varied, his insight was not deep; he had no 
passion and little force; yet, in spite of these 
almost incalculable defects, he had one of the chief 
traits of genius,— he had the charm of benignity, 
the serene composure of an untarnished mind. All 
sunshine, he wanders through our fancy, this poet 
of the quiet Charles, with a gracious and winning 
smile like Virgil’s own, a rare classic purity of 
mien, the influence of a personality undisturbed by 
vicissitude or doubt. In his pages there is some- 
thing of that grace,—that unfailing grace and gen- 
tleness of nature, that urbanity of tone,—not always 
found in our greatest English poets, which so marks 
the Greek and Latin writers, the very quality that 
has led us to speak of our study of their work as a 
study of the humanities. The sense of proportion, 
the scrupulous reverence for art, the untiring win- 
someness of manner which only an unswerving 
allegiance to beauty can bestow,—these character- 
istics are Longfellow’s own. The stress and 
strain, the hopeless vagaries of whim, the floun- 
dering, incoherent, experimental atrocities so terri- 
bly prevalent in English letters, these are never 
his. 

In the conclusion of that noble preface to his 
poems, Arnold says: ‘‘If we cannot attain to the 
mastery of the great artists, let us, at least, have so 
much respect for our art as to prefer it to our- 
selves. Let us not bewilder our successors; let us 
transmit to them the practice of poetry, with its 
boundaries and wholesome regulative laws, under 
which excellent works may again, perhaps, at some 
future time be produced, not yet fallen into obliv- 
ion through our neglect, not yet condemned and 
canceled by the influence of their eternal enemy, 
caprice.’’ 

In that sentence we have the true estimate of 
Longfellow’s worth. He was not an original 
thinker, like Emerson; he was not a powerful 
political pamphleteer, like Lowell; he was not a 
prophet, like Whitman; he was a thorough, mod- 
est, conscientious craftsman, who had so much 
respect for his art as to prefer it to himself, and 
who, though he produced no work of the first order, 
nevertheless transmitted to us the practice of 
poetry, unimpaired by any neglect of his, and 


uninjured by its eternal enemy, caprice. This is 
Longfellow’s honor; this justifies his reward. And 
when we are inclined to think harshly of his medi- 
ocrity,—his forceless mediocrity of thought, his 
depressing mediocrity of sentiment, we may well 
recall his high service to letters in maintaining 
their traditions, and importing their treasures into 
a new world. For, while Longfellow was the 
Psalmist of Philistia, he was also, by his sheer 
devotion to art, an example to the Children of 
Light. So that, with all his shortcomings, with 
all the disabilities of his own endowments, there 
still was left him an ample accomplishment; for 
there was left to him a large field of activity, the 
whole realm of intellectual experience in which the 
mass of mankind habitually dwells,—the realm of 
the familiar. He is the laureate of placidity, the 
poet of the commonplace. He was not, I mean, a 
master of thought like Browning or Goethe, solac- 
ing our disquietude with ever new helps towards a 
solution of the riddle; nor a stimulator of valorous 
spirit in the front of doubt, like Shelley or Heine, 
those brave soldiers in the holy warfare of human- 
ity; nor did he voice, like Burns, the lyrical, stormy 
ery of the soul in the very ecstasy of daily joys and 
sorrows. No, he lived in that happy region where 
all of us average men and women in the world are 
prone, if not content, to dwell, the region of domes- 
tic sentiment and popular thought. And his gravest 
sin is that he would make us more content, rather 
than less content to dwell there. 

In this fact his fame must find its reason, and 
his limitations their excuse. 

If we permit ourselves to generalize a moment, 
we shall see that all art, and therefore, of course, 
all poetry, is a compromise between the inborn con- 
ception in the artist’s mind and the strictly limited 
means of expression at his command. He can 
never perfectly embody his new idea, never per- 
fectly convey it to his audience in all its freshness, 
since the only means of expression at his command 
are conventional and already overworn. He must 
always compromise between a freshness of expres- 
sion which would completely satisfy himself, and 
a triteness of expression which would completely 
satisfy his public. So that it happens every artist, 
every poet, commands an audience whose size is 
directly in proportion to this compromise. 

Blake, for instance, with his keen vision and his 
fervent imagination, made the smallest possible 
compromise with ordinary intelligibility. And, as 
a direct consequence of his uncompromising adher- 
ence to what Emerson would call his ‘‘private 
dream,’’ he is, and must always remain, a poet for 
the few. The artist, on the other hand, whose 
mind is a typical average mind, whose feelings are 
typical average feelings, if he have a faculty for 
expression of any sort, whether in painting, or 
music, or poetry, will inevitably embody such 
thoughts and feelings in conventional forms. His 
music, or his poetry, will have one virtue at least; 
it will never be over the heads of his hearers. He 
will always be perfectly understood, because he 
never transcends the average imperfect under- 
standing. He will have a great popularity, an 
enormously wide appeal, because his emotions are 
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typical average emotions, and he never makes a 
demand on sympathies which the average man does 
not possess. His admirers will think there is none 
like him because he so perfectly embodies their 
own thoughts and feelings, and voices those senti- 
ments which are endeared to them by age. It does 
not occur to them that art may have a different 
function in the world, that its purpose may be, not 
to give us satisfaction in contemplating our own 
thoughts and feelings, but to make us profoundly 
dissatisfied with them, and to give us newer and 
better ones in their stead. 

There can scarcely be any question of compara- 
tive greatness between these two kinds of artist. 
The one is great in spite of his limitations, the 
other is great because of them. And this is all 
there is of greatness. 

Is it? .I think not. I have an idea that, in the 
last analysis, those qualities of mind which stir the 
world, which provoke endeavor, which rouse, and 
stimulate, and encourage, even while they appall 
with their terrible revelations of the truth, must 
be considered greater than those which lull us in 
our wonted content, which conciliate, and drowse, 
and amuse, lest we rankle under a touch of Titanic 
misgiving. And this is forever the severest 
arraignment of your popular artist, that he makes 
us satisfied with what we are, rather than ambi- 
tious of what we may become. 

Still, the fact of Longfellow remains, and it is 
with that we have to deal,—the undoubted fact of 
his great vogue. And a consideration of any of his 
more important works will show us the reason of his 
success. Let us look at Evangeline, for instance, 
the work most intimately connected with his name, 
the one by which he is best known. 

It has long been my good fortune to be driven 
northward every season, and lodged, with other mi- 
grants, on the slopes above Grand Pré. The whole 
of that lovely region is often called, ‘“The Evan- 
geline Country;’’ and its modest villages rejoice 
yearly in the miraculous bounty of the tourist,—a 
manna of American silver in a wilderness of poetic 
association. Thousands every year make that pious 
pilgrimage to the country which Longfellow de- 


scribed so beautifully, and never had the curiosity . 


to visit. One can understand a man’s reluctance to 
behold a place towards which he had intentions of 
poetic justice; but one cannot comprehend how he 
could resist the temptation to look once in reality 
on the face of a region he himself had already made 
immortal with his pen. However, Longfellow 
never went to Grand Pré, and the loss was his own. 

But there, last summer, in one of the gardens of 
the world, under the loveliest of skies, when the 
orchards were heavy with fruit, there where time 
goes no faster than the swing of the great pendu- 
lous tides, I re-read the moving tale of Evangeline in 
the most popular poem of American literature. 
The touching story was there with all its pathos; 
the glamour of Evangeline’s name and her sweet 
character still hung about the leisurely pages; but 
for anything of poetic power, of dramatic sense, of 
lyrical feeling,—they seemed to have vanished. I 
confess most sorrowfully, the poem seemed to me 
flat and insipid, a sadly inadequate rendering of an 









excellent legend. And I said in my haste, ‘“The 
truth is, Longfellow has spoiled a fine subject. His 
melody is wooden, his sentiment is sloppy, and his 
descriptions conventional and common to a degree. 
He is neither sensuous nor impassioned, and his 
simplicity is without distinction.”’ 

And I wondered what it was could give the poem 
its immense reputation, in the face of such glaring 
faults. Then I bethought myself of the fact that it 
was the very shortcomings themselves that insured 
its success. I recalled the popular love of descrip- 
tions, of sentimentalism, of familiar melody, and 
the popular hatred of eve ing that is sensuous 
or distinguished. And I said, ‘‘Mediocrity is the 
ideal of the majority.’’ 

On the other hand, no less a judge than Dr. 

Holmes has said, ‘‘Of the larger poems of our chief 
singer, I should not hesitate to select Evangeline 
as the masterpiece, and I think the general verdict 
of opinion would confirm my choice. . . 
The hexameter has been often criticised, put I do 
not believe any other measure could have told that 
lovely story with such effect, as we feel when carried 
along the current of these brimming, soul-satisfy- 
ing lines.”’ 

Dr. Holmes’s conviction that the general verdict 
of opinion would confirm him, should have been 
enough to make him distrust his own choice. But 
aside from that, he seems to me to overstate the 
matter. Longfellow’s choice of a meter undoubt- 
edly helped him to his success; in his hands it is a 
meter of great facilities,—easy, familiar, homely, 
melodious; and it has little dignity, or strength, or 
reserve. The use of the hexameter in English has 
been a great source of controversy among critics. 
Matthew Arnold selected it as the meter in which 
the final translation of Homer is to be made; while 
Mr. Swinburne execrates it as an alien impossibility. 
Certainly the movement and the feeling of Evange- 
line, thinking for the moment of the versification 
merely, are far enough removed from the movement 
and feeling of Homer. But it may be that this 
meter,.so little used in English, only awaits a com- 
petent hand to give it distinction and nobility. 
Whether it is Homeric or not is hardly the question 
here. It is to be considered merely as an English- 
meter, with the individual characteristics given it 
by the user. And it was for Longfellow, a meter 
full of peril; an ample, loose, copious means of 
expression, it was lacking in those very difficulties 
and restrictions which his talent most needed. It 
gave him every scope for the conversational man- 
ner, the too familiar style. It was a broad and 
pleasant road, constantly betraying him into swamps 
of platitude and mires of bathos. 

Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars. 

That would be all very well, if it were all. But 
it is not. The poet had a line to finish. His meter 
was too easy, too ample; it gave him too much 
room in which to move; it failed to support and 
restrain him as good meter should; and he con- 
cludes, 


Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 


And you descend at one step from the simple, 
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the unaffected, the beautiful, to the tawdry and 
ridiculous. I cannot believe that the man who 
could say, 


Build thou more stately mansion, O my soul, 
could find anything soul-satisfying in the line, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels, 


And that bathos, that flatness of expression, that 
insipidity of phrase are never quite far enough away 
in Evangeline. The tale, so simply noble in 
itself, so romantic in all its setting and local color, 
too often suffers in the telling from lapses into the 
utterly trivial, the ignoble and the commonplace. 
In a poet of the first rank this can never happen; 
but I am inclined to think that in the present in- 
stance the fault lay, to some extent, in that easy, 
irresponsible meter, which left the author’s taste 
entirely free to its occasional undoing. 

But all this is not to say that Evangeline is not 
Longfellow’s most successful poem. It certainly is, 
if popularity be success. It is the work with 
which his name will always be associated. It 
has all those qualities of prettiness and sentiment 
which captivate the average reader and fill her with 
a gentle sympathy for the unfortunate heroine. Its 
great fault is its lack of passion. And that, of 
course, is Longfellow’s signal defect as a poet. He 
is utterly without passion. His single love poem, 
beginning, 

Lo, in the painted oriel of the West 


is almost the only poor sonnet he ever wrote. But 
I do not mean the passion of love merely, I mean 
passion of any sort. The story of Evangeline does 
not evoke the passionate phases of love; it calls.up 
the tender and idyllic phases of it. Consider the 
incident of the deportation, though. As I am per- 
suaded, that execrable act was the scheme of the 
dastardly governor, Laurence, unauthorized by his 
home government. But that fact does not lessen the 
dramatic horror of the deed; while the peacefulness 
of the French neutrals engages our sympathy the 
more. Here surely was the theme to raise the pas- 
sion of righteousness in the veriest dough-faced 
caitiff that ever trod upon grass. Longfellow is 
utterly unmoved before it. He goes on with the 


tale in that mild tone, as if not a heart were - 


breaking. Not a quaver of indignation in his 
voice, not an accent of wrath on his lips. ‘‘The 
hate of hate, the scorn of scorn’’ are not in him. 
Now, that mildness of nature, that incapacity for 
passionate feeling, while they help to a serenity and 
dignity of tone, at the same time are hindrances 
to the proper interpretation of human actions. A 
poet without passion, a poet of tepid emotions, 
will be well fitted to interpret the meditative moods 
of nature; he will hardly have the requisite insight 
to deal with rash tumultuous human deeds force- 
fully or convincingly. They will not become, in 
his handling of them, great pieces of literature. 
They will inevitably partake of the tameness of his 
own character; and, failing to be great, distin- 
guished, simple, they will be popular, flat, and 
trite. This is the fate of the Evangeline tale. 
And it is due, as I think, in no small part to the 
measure. Fora meter, which, of itself, is so prone 


to fall into an ambling, easy-going manner, is 
hardly the best medium of expression for an artist 
whose characteristic is a proneness to a similar 
habit of mind. Gentleness and ease were quali- 
ties of Longfellow’s character, and very beautiful 
they are; but when they find their expression in a 
medium whose characteristics are a like gentleness 
and ease, the result is a product in which those 
qualities are exaggerated to the proportion of faults. 
As a sonneteer Longfellow was much more fortu- 
nate. That strict form of verse seems to have sup- 
plied just the support and restraint his prolixity 
required. In those large, calm interludes to his 
translation of the Divine Comedy, in the sonnet 
on Chaucer, and in the sonnet on Nature, he is at 
his best, and he is among the masters of the son- 
net, with Wordsworth and Milton. His delicate 
taste and instinctive breeding found their fitting 
habit in that aristocratic regularity of expression. 
Of all Longfellow’s more extended poetical works, 

there is only one, as it seems to me, which still rings 
true, retaining its old charm, and casting over the 
reader as potent a spell as it did in those earlier 
days of innocence before we had eaten of the fruit 
of egotism, and become as critics, knowing good 
from bad in poetry. I mean the Song of Hia- 
watha. Here, too, Longfellow was happy in his 
choice of a metrical form,—far happier than in 
those ‘‘soul- satisfying lines’’ of Evangeline. 
The novelty of the measure alone transports us into 
an alien region, apart from our accustomed world; 
the legends themselves are full of the most beauti- 
ful poetic interpretations of nature; while that 
trick of repetition falls on the ear with a strange 
wildness of refrain. It serves another purpose, 
too, quite unguessed by the author himself; it 
saves him from platitudes and superfiuities of 
Evangeline, by putting in his mouth a parallel- 
ism, a recurrence of phrase. When he describes 
the blessing of the cornfields,— 

When the noiseless night descended 

Broad and dark o’er field and forest, 
the conventional use of a repetition does not allow 
him to spoil or weaken the figure; it compels him 
to strengthen it with a Hebraic thought-rhyme,— 

When the mournful Wawonessa 

Sorrowing sang among the hemlocks. 


And then in the same passage, where he tells how 
Laughing Water rose from her bed to go out and 
bless the fields, and says, 


No one but the Midnight only 
Saw her beauty in the darkness. 


again he is not permitted to ruin the picture, as he 
ruined the phrase 

Blossomed the lovely stars, 
by adding to it, 

The forget-me-nots of the angels. 


He is compelled by the convention he is following 
rather to improve and emphasize the figure, as a 
Hebrew poet might have done, 

No one but the Wawonessa 

Heard the panting of her bosom. 


I spoke of the danger of the personal estimate 
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creeping into one’s judgment of poetry; and it 
may be I overrate the beauty of Hiawatha. To 
have known the unfettered life of river and wood, 
and had the wild things for fellows, is to remember 
them forever; and it may be they always after- 
wards fill the mind with pictures and furnishings 
of their own, so that one cannot judge dispassion- 
ately the guest approaching in their name. For 
me, I am content with Hiawatha any day, trans- 
ported beyond the reaches of annoyance, almost 
beyond the touch of adversity. If poetry has a 
finer boon than this, I have yet to find it. 

But there is another and very important aspect of 
Longfellow’s work in which we have not yet 
glanced. I mean his work as a translator. I have 
ventured to set down a purely personal estimate of 
him; but that, of course, is a very small part of the 
true estimate, and there is still left a large field of 
his activity unsurveyed.. For Longfellow’s monu- 
mental achievement was that he imported culture 
into America. He was the first American man 
of letters to be thoroughly saturated with European 
savor and sentiment, and this taste of that Old- 
World relish is through and through his work. 


All the delight of art and story and the mellow- ‘ 


ing beauties of an elder civilization, which is now 
become the commonplace of travel for thousands of 
our people, was unfelt in Longfellow’s youth. He 
was the first to come under that potent influence, 
and all his life it held him. His was the very 
temper, gentle and romantic as it was, to be moved 
by the dreamy pageant of historic time, and he 
passed through the towns and cities of the con- 
tinent (the only continent) like a pilgrim returning 
to his native country. The great bulk of his actual 
translations from so many sources attests his infat- 
uation. No wild White Mountain top, no sweep 
of his own New England coast, could impress him 
as keenly as some scrap of legendary lore. His 
genius rejoiced in the humanities; that calm 
temperament, so unvexed by any stormy passion, 
while it felt no need for an intense or vehement 
expression of itself, felt as little necessity for the 
stern consolations of wildness and solitude. He 
was never the priest of nature; he was always the 
gentle sacristan of art. And itis his great labors 
in this field that have so endeared him to his 
countrymen. lie gave us an air, an atmosphere 
which we did not before possess, an air in which 
art could grow. He made us partakers of the 
amenities of an unobtrusive culture, and brought 
home treasures of the ages to our doors, as the 
clipper-built ships of Salem used to bring those 
rare bales of outlandish merchandise and handi- 
craft from China or the Indies long ago. 
Buiss CARMAN. 
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YRANO DE BERGERAC has been 
more than the most successful play of the 
year in Paris; it has been the most popu- 
lar play of many years. Mr. Francisque 

Sarcey, the best known, if not the most discriminat- 
ing dramatic critic in France, says, ‘‘It is the great- 
est success that I have seen during the thirty years 
that I have been dramatic critic.’’ Sir Henry 
Irving has purchased the rights for England, and 
will shelve several things which he had in prepara- 
tion in order to bring out Cyrano; while in this 
country Mr. Richard Mansfield will play the part 
which, in M. Coquelin’s hands, has already become 
so famous. 

Cyrano de Bergerac is a historical character. He 
was a kind of 
soldier - poet 
under Louis 
XII of France, 
a vagabond, 
and a Bohem- 
ian; he was at 
once a brave 
soldier,adram- 
atist, a wit, 
and a philoso- 
pher. But al- 
though the 
character is 
taken from his- 
tory, the ro- 
mantic story of 
the play itself 
is the invention 
of the poet, 
and he has 
caught the Pa- 
risian public 

Photograph by Otto which was tired 

M. EDMOND ROSTAND of problems 

and immorali- 

ties much as the public in England and America 
has been. 

The first act is in the Hotel de Bourgogne, just 
before a performance by the King’s Troupe of Play- 
ers. The spectators arrive, a tumult of all the 
picturesque elements which made up the society 
and the literary Bohemia of the time,—comedians, 
poets, blue-stockings, dandies, bourgeois, drunk- 
ards, and bullies. There is much talk of Cyrano, 
who has quarreled with an actor named Montfleury 
and has forbidden his appearing on the stage. 
Cyrano enters, storms, rages, and finally fights 
with a young fop. The duel is a most striking 
scene. Cyrano swears he will compose a ballade 
and fight at the same time, and that at the last 
verse, at the finish of the envoi, he will pique his 
adversary. He recites his ballade while he fences, 
to the tremendous delight of the audience in the 
mimic seventeenth century play-house on the 
stage, and the modern Parisians in the Porte St. 
Martin theater. 
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COQUELIN AS CYRANO 


Act II really begins the play. It is at the cook- 
shop of Maitre Ragueneau, which is the rendezvous 
of the company of the Cadets of Gascony, to which 
Cyrano belongs. Here, by appointment, he is to 
meet his cousin, Roxane, whom he has for a long 
time loved. Roxane is a précieuse, a blue- 
stocking, with strange ideas of the importance of 
literature in her life. But she is also a very lovely 
woman and besides Cyrano, two other men are pay- 
ing her court. Roxane, with characteristic inconsist- 
ency, has fallen in love with Christian de Neu- 
villette, whose main attraction is his beaux yeux, 
and who has none of the talents which should win 
aprécieuse. Christian has just joined the Com- 
pany of the Cadets, the captain of which, de 
Guiche, is an aspirant for Roxane’s hand. The 
new recruits are sometimes treated to pretty rough 
merriment, and Roxane has come to ask that Cyrano 
do what he can to watch over Christian. And ina 
very graceful scene she betrays her affection for 
Christian. It is a hard thing for Cyrano, but he 
receives the blow gaily, and even when his spirits 
seem the highest, he is planning that if Roxane’s 
happiness depends on Christian, he will do all he 
can to further it, though he gives up the dreams of 
his own happiness. 

Cyrano knows that Roxane, even when in love, 
will demand refinements and elegancies in speech, 
and well-turned love letters. He instructs Christian, 
and writes his letters, and in Act III, when Chris- 
tian comes to woo beneath Roxane’s balcony, it is 


Cyrano who stands by in the darkness to prompt 
him. But poor Christian can only stammer out, 
“‘T love you,’’ and from prompting Cyrano comes 
to taking his very place and pouring’ out, with all 
his fervor and wit and eloquence, his own love. 
His passion rouses Roxane to something more 
than the vague affection she had felt before; .the 
woman, and not the précieuse, loves at last. She 
calls on Christian to climb to the balcony railing, 
and as she kisses him, Cyrano below, like Lazarus 
at this feast of love, knows that he has won 
her, not for his shabby grotesque self, but for 
Christian. 

Christian and Roxane are married under the very 
nose of de Guiche, who in anger orders Christian 
at once to a dangerous military position with the 
Gascon Cadets. 

The fourth act is in camp, and the Gascon sol- 
diers, proverbial for high spirits, make the act 
crackle with wit and jest, although they are in tat- 
ters and almost without food. Cyrano, faithful to 
his sacrifice, has written Christian’s letters, and 
these have finally brought Roxane herself to the 
camp. Her arrival is most welcome to the soldiery, 
for she brings food. To Christian she brings even 
greater love than ever. She tells him that while 
at first she was, perhaps, only infatuated with his 
beauty and his grace, she has now come to love his 
heart, his intelligence, his wit. The truth finally 
forces itself on Christian; he sees that he has 
allowed himself to trick her, that it is Cyrano who 
has won her love, and that it is Cyrano whom she 
really loves. Christian himself rises to heights of 
heroism as great as Cyrano’s. Stung with self- 
reproaches, he rushes into the approaching battle, 
determined to let himself be killed,—it is the only 
solution of the problem he can see. He fights 
madly and is wounded mortally, as he had hoped. 
Before dying he had meant to tell Roxane every- 
thing, but the words die on his lips, and it is too 
late. The secret is now Cyrano’s, and he will never 
flinch, but will leave Roxane’s memory of her dead 
husband undisturbed. 

Fifteen years later, however, in the melancholy of 
an autumn twilight in a convent garden, the secret 
is betrayed. Cyrano, who has been injured during 
the day, has gone to see Roxane, who has been 
guarded by his watchfulness for years. Roxane 
brings out the letters—Cyrano’s—which Christian 
sent her from camp. The very last one she gives 
Cyrano to read, and he, forgetting the twilight is 
so dim he could scarcely see, reads on fluently, 
rapidly, for he knows the letter by heart, and has 
suffered from its memory for years. Roxane 
guesses the truth. The excitement tells on Cyrano, 
weakened as he is by the accident of the afternoon, 
and there in the garden he dies, in the moonlight, 
and with Roxane’s kiss upon his brow. 

Cyrano is at once a tender, heroic, and ironic 
figure, with such possibilities of picturesqueness as 
neither Irving nor Mansfield has had for years. 

The critics of Paris have been as enthusiastic as 
the audiences. M. Rostand, who is not yet thirty 
years old, has been called the greatest dramatic 
poet of fifty years. It has been said that he begins 
the new century. 
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THE SOUL OF THE ROGUE 


T was a morning in October. Outside the day 
was sad enough, with a bitter, keen wind 
blowing, with the clouds hanging low in the 
sky, and the rain coming down in torrents. 

It was drearier, however, inside the room on the 
top floor of Smoky Row. 

Here Jocko spent most of his time—here or in 
jail. He could not have told you the place he pre- 
ferred; he was so unlucky and so very unhappy 
ait ace ere. To say the least his career had been 
much ruffled—I mean the part of it that he remem- 
bered. At some point in the past, he might have 
died in grace, and at peace with the world, as did 
those who had cut him off without honor or coin; 
but he let slip the occasion; he drifted, and once 
afterwards, at dawn, he awoke on the brink of a 
sewer with an ear missing anda chip out of his 
skull. He had gone along certain ways well-nigh 
as far as one may go. Found by some knaves 
of Andova and patched by the rough hands, he took 
up his life of misadventure in new fields, among the 
unclean spirits of roguedom. 

On the morning in October, the gloom weighed 
heavily upon the rogue’s soul. Never was he so 
exceedingly unhappy. He stood and looked through 
the window, no glass of which was unbroken, into 
the street—a distance of four stories. He shud- 
dered. He turned away his eyes and shuddered 
again as he glanced around the room leading into 
a second apartment, if anything more desolate. In 
the chamber there were three stools, an old ham- 
mock swinging doubtfully by two ropes, a large 
chest dyed with umber, a ragged mattress, and a 
table of common pine. On the table lay a knife by 
the side of a bottle. 

The rogue’s throat was hot with thirst. He made 
a step towards the table and extended his hand—a 


movement worse than fool’s play. The bottle, in- 


fact, was empty. He shivered at first and growled, 
and then he grew mute and as motionless as the 
cat that watches the mouse. He was pondering. 
Suddenly forming a bold resolve, he seized the 
knife and set its edge lightly against the ball of his 
thumb. The blade seemed too dull for the purpose, 
and he would have thrown away the knife if he 
had not immediately caught a glimpse of the ham- 
mock. 

In that moment the sad rogue almost smiled. 
His blood ran warm and he moved nimbly. He 
quickly severed the long, pendant cords, but these, 
in turn, proved also worthless, and so he unraveled 
the web of the hammock, with the twine of which 
he twisted himself a rope that pleased his fancy. 

This accomplished, he drew the table under a 
hook in one of the rafters and mounted on high. 
He looped the rope over the hook, made a noose in 
one end, and very calmly adjusted it at the proper 
height. Then he got down and secured the other 
end of the rope to the frame of the window, and at 
once regaining his perch he slipped the noose, 
tilted the table, and fell. and his feet 
reached within twelve inches of the floor. 

You may imagine his sensations. I will say 
merely that in falling he saw all the stars in the 


universe, and twirled round like a puppet at the 
end of a thread. 

In a rash moment he had counted upon stepping 
out of life and leaving the pathway to rascals that 
thrive. He had no pet notions about what was to 
come, and hence no doubts to annoy and no faith 
to flatter his soul. The limits of the future meas- 
ured six feet by two—all things considered, an 
ample space for an unhappy rogue. 

But perhaps there was something he failed to 

It may be as easy for some to snuff them- 

selves out as it is for others to get into the world, 
or it may be as difficult, for there is ever the rare 
chance of a mishap by which a man may find him- 
self neither exactly alive, nor yet quite dead. This 
happened in the case of the melancholy knave; the 
last, the finishing stroke, had just lacked being fatal. 

Gradually, as he ceased spinning, he became 
aware of his deplorable plight, and discovered, 
besides, that every movement was out of question ; 
even the lifting of a nail or the drooping of an 
eyelid produced inexpressible pain. So he dangled, 
but he dangled now with his back towards the 
window and his face towards the open door of the 
adjoining room. The somber, the familiar, the 
prosaic scene grew extremely fantastic; the out- 
lines gleamed, and all the colors that danced before 
his eyes quivered and vanished by flashes. 

He looked, and, while he looked, he listened. 
He listened, and soon he heard footsteps on the 
stairs—a muffled noise, a curious, velvety tread, and 
then more distinctly came the sound of the light 
footfalls. Some one, indeed, had already reached 
the upper hall. The far door of the neighboring 
room opened—a door which was not in the line of 
his vision. He heard it vibrate on its hinges and 
close with a bang. Certainly at the moment he 
would have hastened his release by calling aloud, 
but how was it possible with the muscles of his ~ 
neck ring-bound in a drawn noose? 

So, accordingly, he watched and waited, and at 


-last, in answer to the pulse of his heart, the guest of 


the morning came in through the door fronting the 
rogue. Nothing could have been more remarkable 
than the person of the stranger. He was little and 
uncouth and hideous, clad in a scarlet jacket and 
trousers fitting him much like his skin—an impish 
figure, such as we see nowhere outside of dreams. 
Barely three feet high, he had short legs and very 
slim arms, a big paunch, a rounded body, and an 
enormous head of tawny hair. The face of the 
dwarf was a dull, grim face, with scowling brows 
and a crooked, sharp chin, and with eyes glitter- 
ing like red agates. He puffed and blew as he 
walked, for he bore a burden on his back larger 
than himself, a long sack of green felt, gathered 
at the mouth with a cord, the knot of which was 
capped with a huge seal of black wax. 

After making his way into the room, the dwarf 
looked up at the knave and feigned profound sur- 
prise. 

‘‘Hey, by my faith!’’ cried he, ‘‘how now, what 
have we here? Bless me, why Jocko, is 
it you—you, my friend, or your picture done in the 
modern style?’’ 

So saying he eased his sack upon the floor, curled 
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back his lips, and held his sides, and the peal of 
laughter shook the nerves of the rogue fearfully. 

“God pardon me,’’ said the dwarf, ‘‘but it is 
wonderful, amazing —so whimsical a stroke, a 
miracle truly! What put the idea in your brain? 
—here, and with the simple means at hand, you 
have indeed brought about something to be proud 
of. Thousands have played this trick of yours, do 
you know, and died?—but you, my incomprehensi- 
ble, sad dog, you have outrivaled the rest of them 
by pausing between the two dire evils—life and 
the unknown. A lucky pause!—you should feel 
charmed. And at the same time, what a 
picture you have made for the eye! In my day I 
have ransacked nature, hobnobbed with artists, and 
viewed the best masters, but nowhere have I seen 
a figure so well drawn or such repose. 
Now, at least you must be happy 
am I,’’ added the dwarf. 

Thereupon he checked the flow of his compliments 
and promptly bestowed attention on more serious 
matters. He lifted the table in place, but out of 
the knave’s reach. He turned around then and 
around again, and set his cumbrous pack on end. 
He broke the seal, unwound the cord, and opened 
the long green sack—his magical sack, from which 
now issued strange, savory fumes. Plunging his 
arms within its folds, he drew forth a number of 
good things—quite extraordinary only in coming 
from such a source. 
muffins, and eggs in shells, and fine cold ham, 
daintily sliced, and cheese, crumbling and old, and 
crackers, and buttered toast, and buns; these he 
arranged on the corner of the table furthest from 
him, and in a moment he added a great bowl of 
steaming thick broth, a roasted pullet, a mush- 
room omelette, a dish of fried chitterlings, all pip- 
ing -hot, and a large platter of ragout, spiced and 
highly peppered, and rich with garlic,—in all 
more than enough surely for a brace of famished 
mountebanks. 

And here were the twain, eager after two days’ 
fast,—the smiling dwarf and his sullen mate. For 
reasons of his own, however, the dwarf ignored 
the knave. He surveyed the board cheerily, with 
the naive air of the clown in the pantomime, with 
lifted brows and droll gestures. Then at a bound 
he mounted the table, and, sitting on the edge of 
it, with his heels under his haunches, he thanked 
his stars devoutly and ate. He ate, nevertheless, 
with a villainous grace. He chuckled provokingly; 
he rejoiced. He murmured to himself and jested. 
He freely boasted of the excellence of the fare, 
munching the while like an ogre, and groaning 
heavily with delight. And by and by, the dishes 
being licked clean, he dipped again into his magical 
sack, and there he found such pastries as the rogue 
so often craved, and oranges, filling the room with 
fragrance, and pears that almost melted at the 
touch, and plums and sweetmeats in profusion. 
The belt loosened, his limbs relaxed; unjacketed 
and at ease, the dwarf regaled himself anew, and 
fumed, and craunched, and mourned, and so made 
known his raptures. Meanwhile, his paunch swelled 
prodigiously, and his countenance assumed a 
pleased expression that was horrible. 


and so 


There were warm, brown | 


Meanwhile, too, the knave, hanging in the air 
above the fair array of fruits and viands, lapsed 
into a mood by no means gracious. He had the 
feast in fancy, and before his eyes, and the odors 
of it rising in his nostrils. He was still far more 
than miserable; as ever in life, he prayed and 
swore by turns, though now in silence, and the 
tears that ran down his cheeks were as bitter as 
secret pangs. Thus, from first to last, he heard the 
exultations of the dwarf and the clatter of his teeth, 
and watched his ridiculous mummeries ; and, while 
he endured this eternity of anguish, there passed 
through his brain only a single thought, the one 
faint hope that the little, insatiable buffoon might 
fall into a fit and end the farce. 

But the dwarf had better aims in view and no 
such fears. Besides, he relished extravagantly the 
humor of the farce. With fortune on his side, 
soothed by her whims, filled with her favors, he 
seemed quite in love with the réle he played, and 
gave full scope to all his talents. So far, though 
he had eaten as never a trooper had eaten, he had 
yet drank nothing. This he remembered, and he 
therefore searched the deep folds of his enchanted 
sack, and drew therefrom some glasses and some 
odd flagons of admirable wine. One by one, as 
they passed through his hands, he opened the 
flagons. He stroked the puffed bowls; he sniffed 
the rims. He arose. He poured outa brimming 
glass and tasted it, and then he puckered his lips 
and rolled his eyes. In mockery, he now saluted 
the knave, toasted him racily, and with a sidelong, 
languishing glance he smiled and drank. The 
wine flowed. The pungent aroma scented the air. 
As the dwarf grew warm, his spirits kindled. He 
gave fresh turns to his vivacity. He praised the 
color of the liquor, its exhilarating fire and flavor. 
He sighed over it like a lover. He sang, and by 
the clinking of his fingers like castanets he kept 
time with the cadence of his song. At intervals he 
nodded, and mused, and sipped the wine drowsily ; 
or, rousing himself, he posed in the rustic brag- 
gadocio’s style and drank off heroic bumpers. Ever 
and anon he made game and good cheer, and crew, 
and chirped, and once, in proof of his capacity, he 
quaffed a whole flagon in a twinkle, and then he 
danced, and the movements were unique, grotesque, 
Arabic. Again, for a brief space, he tossed the 
glasses, juggled with the flagons, shook nickels 
from his cap, and twirled all these until all melted 
into air. Then at last, as if reading the knave’s 
thought and wishing to show him the vanity of 
hope, he spread his empty sack along the table, 
and there, slick and supple of limb and agile, he 
performed incomparable feats of tumbling and 
contortion, and curled, and spun, and capered, and 
vaulted, and rebounded, and cut all manner of 
capricious figures. 

Then he paused and bowed. 

“‘Jocko,’’ said the dwarf, ‘‘you do yourself much 
honor. You heed what passes, you listen. True, 
and you are wise in another point—you say noth- 
ing. And yet how clearly your eyes speak! I 
understand. In your heart you chide me for my 
little feast of joy; but pray, my master, what else 
could follow after so long a fast? When did we 
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last-eat anything? Was it not nine in the morning 
two days ago? Ah, you remember this, but do 
you remember your comrade of that day? 

“Of course not. I was then sitting on the blind 
side of you; I had my tragic mask on, and my 
mantle about me. Come, look at me now and note 
me well!—an opportunity of the kind is rare. 
Behold, I am the very flower of all enigmas, im- 
mortal and modest, and seldom visible, the most 
real of breathing phantasms, the vital mirror of your 
inner graces,—your roguish soul dancing here at 
liberty while my dear lord dangles. 

‘Believe me, however, that Iam here and you 
are there is no fault of mine. Sincerely I deplore 
it, but I assure you, it happened quite naturally— 
thus: chance took you by the throat; you fell, and 
by the fall you jostled me out of my warm nest. 
Amazed and shivering I found myself on the stairs. 
I was going down—down and dizzily, but happily 
in the hall below I stumbled over our neighbor, the 
drunken juggler. Occasion, they say, has naught 
but a forelock—I seized it. I stole the snoring 
juggler’s sack—his magical sack, and by the aid 
of it I have here shown you at once the evil of your 
ways and the delights of life. But cease! 
let us say no more; open your bosom now, my 
sweet master, and take me home.”’ 

The dwarf paused again. 

The knave grew chilled, and he twisted as he saw 
the creature bend double and leap suddenly heels 
over head. For an instant, the long arms coiled 
round him like soft snakes. The elastic form 
tightened. He felt the sting as of teeth at the 
flesh of his ribs, and a moisture in his mouth like 
blood. He writhed frightfully, and then came a 
quick collapse. The rope snapped and the knave 
fell. 

At that moment there were footsteps outside in 
the hall. Two rogues, the knave’s pals, coming 
hastily into the chamber, halted, dropped their 
plunder and listened. They also heard a move- 
ment on the stairs, and, fearful of some great 
hazard, they crossed the room and mounted the 
chimney, one after the other, with the sly ease of apes. 

As they vanished two officers entered. 

And then what happened?—ah, the very thing 
that happens every day. In the opinion of the 
officers, and afterwards in the opinion of all good 
men, there could have been nothing clearer than 
the evidence in the case—the fact of the robbery, 
the presence of the plunder, and the knave’s sullen 
dumbness. And so during three years the unhappy 
rogue served the state in solitude, where he often 
mused profoundly ovet the most mysterious and 
thrilling episode of his life. © JOHN REGNAULT. 








IN PORTENT 


What joy for two well met, 
That first sweet, vague, wild longing in the breast; 
A yearning strange, that will not be expressed: 
The heart unyielded yet. 


Love’s harbingers awing; 
Like rose scents blown from gardens far away, 
Which tell, as only wind-borne odors may, 
Of buds and blossoming. 
WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD 


AN UNCOMMEMORATED NAVY 


HAT famous saying of Andrew Fletcher’s 
about the ballads of a nation has not 


apparently widened the study of such 
recent songs as are made by the unedu- 
cated for their own use and enjoyment, Though 


it is a moral certainty, taking a fresh example, that 
the disaster befalling the United States steamship 
Maine has already been done into interminable 
verse very specific and horrifying in detail, and 
wholly maudlin in sentiment—just as the Chicago 
fire, the Johnstown flood, and other calamities were 
turned into verses which are still sung—yet there 
is no likelihood of these ballads coming to light for 
months in the sense of falling within the observa- 
tion of men of letters. With the exception of 
songs similar to this—songs which fell into the 
dark long ago—and Dr. Holmes’s Old Iron- 
sides, there is hardly a scrap of verse to tell the 
people of America that the exploits of their navy 
deserve to live in the popular memory. Even the 
recently published histories of our ships and biog- 
raphies of our sailors are lacking here. For 
once we have lost an opportunity to flatter our 
national pride—and a severer reflection upon our 
national distaste for poetry can hardly be imag- 
ined. This is due, at least in part, to the breach 
effected in the continuity of our history by the War 
of the Rebellion. So long did this last, and so 
thoroughly were the country’s habits of thought 
overturned by it, that it dwarfed all previous 
achievements of American arms and destroyed the 
perspective in which they should be viewed. The 
thought of the Rebellion dominated everything in 
the United States, until the Centennial period 
effected a partial revival of interest in Revolution- 
ary affairs; but the war with the Barbary States, 
the war with France, and the second war with Great 
Britain, in all of which our navy accomplished 
wonders, are still forgotten of the many, however 
much the new books may have revived the sym- 
pathy of the few—still not to the point of making 
verses about our valor at sea. 

Other causes for this neglect have unquestion- 
ably been at work, as a consideration of similar 
verse in England goes to show. Thomas Camp- 
bell, incomparably the greatest writer of war-songs 
in English, affixed to his Gertrude of Wyom- 
ing, upon its publication in 1809, those glowing 
lyrics which have best preserved his fame. Chief 
among them are The Battle of the Baltic, 
singular in our literature in commemorating a naval 
victory over a Teutonic rather than a Latin people, 
and the sonorous 

Ye mariners of England 
That guard our native seas! 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze! 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe: 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

From this time on the successive wars of the two 

nations have hardly produced a notable poem apiece : 
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The Napoleonic series brought forth Wolfe’s 
Burial of Sir John Moore; the War of 1812, 
nothing in England—as was seemly—and only The 
Star-Spangled Banner here; the Chinese 
war, Doyle’s Private of the Buffs; the Mexi- 
can war, Whittier’s Angels of Buena Vista 
(of doubtful longevity); the Crimean war, Tenny- 
son’s Charge of the Light Brigade, and, 
curiously enough, Bayard Taylor’s Song of the 
Camp; and the Civil War itself nothing more 
memorable than Mrs. Howe’s Battle Hymn of 
the Republic. These all pertain rather to the 
armies of the two powers; so far as the navies of 
England and America are concerned, a spell of 
silence was over both nations—a spell which some 
prince of poetry has yet to break in this country, 
though Tennyson put an end to it in the mother- 
land just twenty years ago last month (March, 
1878), by printing in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Sir Richard Grenville: A Ballad of 
the Fleet. This remarkable poem, since known as 
The ‘‘Revenge,’’ is not without particular in- 
terest to Americans, Sir Richard being not only a 
kinsman of Sir Walter Raleigh’s—by whom the 
best account of his bravery has been preserved— 
but the leader of the first colony he sent to Vir- 
ginia. No man of English blood or sympathies 
can read of the fight between the little ‘‘Revenge’’ 
and the fifty-three ships of Spain without a thrill 
of pride and thankfulness for kinship to the man 
who could say, 


—I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore. 
I should count myself the coward if I left them, my 
Lord Howard, . 
To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain. 


And Sir Richard said again: ‘‘We be all good English men, 
Let yo bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the 
evil 
For I never turned my back upon Don or devil yet.’’ 


And more than one American will hold this a 
prophecy and an omen of good in all possible 
emergencies. 

England’s poetic interest in her navy, thus 
aroused, has not been allowed to languish. Among 
others, Mr. Rudyard Kipling has been singing 
nearly everything connected with it, from the 
machinery in the engine-room below to those per- 
sons above whom he styles—or who style them- 
selves—the Jollies—’Er Majesty’s Jollies—soldiers 
and sailor, too. But for all the voices raised in the 
mother country, none possess a clearer note than 
the Canadians, those poets of the Dominion who, 
while sucking in deep breaths of nationality, seem 
to have inhaled with these the very essence and 
spirit of poesy. Americans, it may be, have not 
thought of their Northern cousins as a maritime 
people, yet a glance ata map will show why a flavor 
of salt air should pervade their verse. Always ex- 
cepting its model, The ‘‘Revenge,’’ nothing 
better of the kind has been done than Mr. Charles 
Roberts’s ‘‘The Laughing Sally.’’ 


A wind blew up from Pernambuco. 
(Yeo heave ho! the ‘“‘Laughing Sally!’ Hi 
yeo, heave away!) 
A wind blew out of the east—sou’-east, 
And boomed at the break of day. 


The ‘‘Laughing Sally’’ sped for her life, 
And a speedy craft was she; 

The black flag flew at her top to tell 
How she took toll of the sea. 


The wind blew up from Pernambuco; 
And in the breast of the blast 

Came the King’s black ship, like a hound let slip 
On the trail of the ‘‘Sally’’ at last. 


But the ‘‘Sally’’ escapes by passing a shallow 
which denies admission to the heavier ship-of-war. 
While lying in safety in the bayou beyond, the 
pirate hears the noise of battle. A boat runs out 
and returns with the word: 


The King’s ship fights the ships of France 
As the King’s ships all have fought. 


Then muttered the mate,‘‘I’m a man of Devon!”’ 
And the captain thundered then— 
‘There ’s English rope that bides for our necks, 
But we all be English men!”’ 


This is almost the language of Tennyson’s poem, 
and the ‘‘Sally’’ is the humbler counterpart of Sir 
Richard’s ship. She heaves to under the great 
hull of one of the Frenchmen, with St. George’s 
cross in the air. Then come 


Blood and fire on the streaming decks, 
And fire and blood below; — 

The heat of hell, and the reek of hell, 
And the dead men laid a-row! : 


With one foe beaten under his bow, 
The other afar in flight, 

The English captain turned to look 
For his fellow in the fight. 


The English captain turned, and stared;— 
For where the ‘‘Sally’’ had been 

Was a single spar upthrust from the sea 
With the red-cross flag serene! 


Free from the thought of another’s prompting— 
though, indeed, he does not attempt a battle-piece 
—Mr. Bliss Carman’s more recently published 
Ballads of Lost Haven is also full of the 
glamour of the sea. He boasts in The Ships 
of St. John: 


Onee in your wide arms you held me, 
Till the man-child was a man, 
Canada, great nurse and mother 
Of the young sea-roving clan. 


Turning from Canada back to old England, the 
Admirals All of Mr. Henry Newbolt is success- 
ful in maintaining itself, independent of the influ- 
ences of both Tennyson and Mr. Kipling, first as a 
collection of sea songs, then as a tribute to British 
bravery ashore. The title.is taken from the ring- 
ing chorus of the first poem: 

Effingham, Grenville, Raleigh, Drake, 
Here ’s to the bold and free! 


Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake, 
Hail to the Kings of the Sea! 


Admirals all, for England’s sake, 
Honor be yours and fame! 

And honor, as long as waves shall break, 
To Nelson’s peerless name! 


Such a list of heroes and such a history as the suc- 
ceeding ballads disclose, cast grave doubts upon 
the need for punishing John Byng—whose execu- 
tion for not doing his best gave Voltaire the chance 
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to say that England killed an admiral now and then 
pour encourager les autres. A rousing 
chorus for The Fighting ‘‘Téméraire’’ goes: 


Oh! to see the linstock lighting, 
Téméraire! Téméraire! 

Oh! to hear the round shot biting, 
Téméraire! Téméraire! 

Oh! to see the linstock lighting, 

And to hear the round shot biting, 

For we ’re all in love with fighting 
On the Fighting Téméraire. 


All this poetic spirit and stir and vitality in the 
nations nearest us in speech and blood, caused by 
brave deeds at sea, should make Americans con- 
sider the more deeply the long silence that has 
settled upon ourselves. Itis certain that we have 
the poetry, as we have the laws, that we deserve. 
And assuredly neither we nor our uncommemorated 
navy have risen yet ‘‘above the tide of wars and 
windy fate!’’ 
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THE BIBLE IN MOTLEY 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS.—A 
New English Translation, with Explanatory Notes and 
Pictorial [llustrations, prepared by eminent biblical 
scholars of Europe and America, and edited, with the 
assistance of Horace Howard Furness, by Paul Haupt, 
Professor in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898. Cloth, 4to. 


Part 7: THE Book or JupGEs.—A New English Translation, 
printed in colors, exhibiting the composite structure of the 
book. By the Rev. Geo. F. Moore, D.D., Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary. Pp. xii and 98. Price, 
$1.25 net. 

bs ieeae a century and a half the new search-light 

of critical scholarship has been falling upon 
the pages of the Old Testament. The revelations 
of this light have been multifarious. They 
have been the sole property of scholars, for the 
most part, until within the last twenty years. 

The appearance of the Revised Version, in 1885, 

and of an ever-increasing number of popular- 

ized presentations of the results of criticism, 
have aroused the public mind to the importance 
of some of the ‘‘finds’’ of the critical diggers. 

But the most comprehensive scheme yet set on 

foot to popularize critical results is that represented 

by the Polychrome Bible. Some eight years ago, 
about forty Old Testament scholars, under the edi- 
torial direction of Prof. Paul Haupt, of Baltimore, 
began to reconstruct a revised Hebrew text of the 
entire Old Testament. Up to date, about one-half 
of the proposed texts have been published. Now 
the same scholars are preparing an English trans- 
lation of this same revised text. This English 
translation is being made by Hebrew experts, 
under the oversight of an English expert, Dr. 

Horace Howard Furness. 

The most stupendous promises are made for this 
to-be version. It appears from the publishers’ 
circular that we are to expect these chromatic vol- 
umes to be the concentrated essence of ‘the united 
biblical scholarship of the civilized world.’’ But, 
in all good faith, we have searched and find only 
English and German speaking scholars in its long 


list of editors. The polychromatic character, after 
which the version receives its name, is designed to 
represent, by different colored backgrounds, upon 
which the translations are printed, the composite 
character of the books, the documents to be attrib- 
uted to the various authors, and redactors of the 
Old Testament books. This plan will give the 
reader a visual presentation of what the circular 
calls ‘‘the present general agreement of the most 
competent biblical scholars,’’ as to the composite 
structure of the Old Testament. 

The character and reputation of the staff of 
editors is a guarantee that we shall find in the 
Polychrome Bible Hebrew and critical erudition of 
the most painstaking and scholarly type. We also 
note in the list men ranking all the way from the 
mediating to the most radical school of biblical 
criticism. This fact assures us in advance that the 
final result will be volumes of varying shades of 
critical opinion. This will be, in some respects, a 
distinct advantage, and will add to the wealth of 
the whole series. 

This series of chromatic volumes will be not for 
scholars only, but for the people. It will be 
supplied with explanatory notes and illustrations of 
such a character as to be helpful in making the text 
clear and intelligible. 

After so much arduous labor through long years, 
the first volume of the series to make its appear- 
ance is The Book of Judges, (Part 7), by Pro- 
fessor Moore, of Andover Seminary. The author’s 
critical acumen and linguistic attainments have 
already won for him an international reputation as 
an Old Testament scholar. This thin volume has 
twelve pages of Introductory Remarks, ap- 
parently commutable, dealing with critical marks, 
colors, abbreviations, etc. The English translation 
covers forty-two pages, and is printed on seven col- 
ored backgrounds. Professor Moore finds in the 
Book of Judges at least eight different hands. 
The oldest document may have originated in the 
ninth century, is indicated by J, and printed on a 
white background; the next younger is marked 
by E, and printed on dark blue; later additions to 
E are marked by E2, and printed on light blue; JE 
denotes passages where J and E are so closely fused 
as to defy analysis, and are printed on dark pur- 
ple; RsE denotes additions of the redactor of J and 
E, and is printed on light purple; green denotes 
the work of D who added somewhat to RJE; yellow 
is the background of the additions of a post-exilic 
editor or editors; and italics indicate the latest 
strata of the respective documents. For example: 
Judg. 6:1-6 is green, verses 8-10 are light blue, 
11-24 have prevailingly white, with eight separate 
passages on light purple and one on yellow, 25-31 
is light blue with one line of yellow, 31-40 has light. 
blue, yellow, blue and white—all in one chapter. 

Professor Moore makes in his translations, how- 
ever, a great advance, in many places, over the 
Revised Version. His phrases are often very 
happy. But the element of conjecture, and of 
arbitrary handling of the text, e. g. in Chapter 5, 
will disturb the ordinary Bible student. The ex- 
planatory notes abound in useful topographical and 
archeological details. 
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But we must take exception to the illustrations, 
for which, probably, Professor Moore is not re- 
sponsible. They fall far behind the character of 
the scholarship represented in the critical work. 
They should have been new and specially prepared 
to accord with the standard of the book. 

This first volume sets a high mark for the series, 
too high, we fear, ‘‘for the people.’’ The grade of 
work is quite above the intelligence and apprehen- 
sion of ‘‘the people.’’ But it will please the 
scholar, and will crystallize for him a fin de 
siécle criticism of the Book of Judges. 








SPANISH BOOKS 


Across THE COUNTRY OF THE LITTLE Kinc.—By William 
Bennett Lent. New York. Bonnell, Silver & Co., 1897. 
$1.25. 


THE SACRIFICE OF A THRONE; BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
LIFE OF AMADEUS, DUKE OF AOSTA, SOMETIME KING OF 
Spain.—By H. Remsen Whitehouse. Bonnell, Silver & 
Co., 1897. $1.50. 

EOPLE who write books of European travel 
should remember that their prospective read- 

ers often travel and are sometimes intelligent. It 
is certainly more praiseworthy to take a trip to 

Europe than it is to remain at home within the 

narrow confines of some provincial town; but tak- 

ing a trip to Europe is not sufficient excuse for 
inflicting another book of travel upon a long-suffer- 
ing public. Mr. William Bennett Lent has not 
considered these facts; for if he had, his volume of 

Spanish travels would have been kept in manu- 

seript for the delectation of admiring friends and 

relatives. 

He knows no more about Spain—as a matter of 
fact not nearly so much—as can be gathered from 
the pages of Murray’s and O’Shea’s guide-books, 
and what he tells is not told nearly as well as in 
those pages. 

The class of summer-garden tourists to which Mr. 
Lent belongs in emulation of their schoolboy com- 
position days invariably shackle ‘‘beautiful,’’ ‘‘del- 
icate,’’ ‘“‘regal,’’ ‘‘romantic’’ and other nauseous 
adjectives to inoffensive substantives with the 
fond belief that they intensify the sublimity of 
their impressions of foreign lands. Across the 
Country of the Little King contains 237 
pages of smooth laid paper, all thoroughly satu- 
rated with adjectival ooze from the beaten tracks of 
Spanish travel. It is doubtful whether any but the 
aforementioned admiring friends and relatives will 
even find the time or inclination to read the book 
from cover to cover. 





BIOGRAPHER should be a judge, not an 
attorney for the defense. He should weigh 
all the evidence for and against his subject, and 
deliver a verdict which takes into consideration all 
phases of character. If it be ‘‘guilty,’’ the verdict 
should be couched in such terms that the reader 
becomes aware of the commendable characteristics 
of the person condemned as well as the traits 
which lead to the condemnation. If the verdict be 
‘‘not guilty,”’ the weakness of character should be 
presented side by side with the virtues. 


Mr. H. Remsen Whitehouse has made the mis- 
take of becoming an attorney for the defense. He 
has prepared a brief for Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, 
and some time king of Spain, and in preparing this 
brief one feels that he was more actuated by 
thoughts of his fee than a desire for the revelation 
of the truth. That there was a fee in this instance 
is evidenced by dispatches in the daily papers to 
the effect that Mr. Whitehouse has recently been 
decorated by King Humbert as a reward for his 
labors in whitewashing the character of his late 
brother. Americans (especially those who, having 
spent years in the diplomatic service, are saturated 
with the atmosphere of courts) often display an 
undemocratic fondness for baubles, but literary 
men should be above a longing for commanders’ 
crosses. We honestly do not believe this is the 
case with Mr. Whitehouse. If we misjudge his 
motives, we do not misjudge his effort; for in paint- 
ing the character of the unfortunate Amadeus he 
has presented a king who actually ‘‘can do no 
wrong.’’ Amadeus, in his eyes, is one of those 
chivalric heroes of the Middle Ages—all knightly 
honor and courtesy, all valor and virtue, a veritable 
Amadis of Gaul turned loose in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to be. persecuted by wicked Spaniards because 
he is too good for them to appreciate. Now this is 
all very well, and Amadeus was no doubt a good 
prince, as princes go, and an unfortunate prince in 
that he failed in his attempt to rule the wicked 
Spaniard. That the Spaniard is wicked most 
Americans are prepared to admit, but princes are 
not immaculate—particularly those of the House of 
Savoy. So, in reading Mr. Whitehouse’s biog- 
raphy of Amadeus, one cannot help remembering 
that the late Duke’s brother is King of Italy, and 
that within easy reach of His Majesty was a string 
of glittering baubles dangling before the admiring 
eyes of our author. Having said this, it may be 
added that the book is well and clearly written, and 
that the part pertaining to Spanish polities is of 
timely interest to the student of Spain. Spanish 
polities were the same then as they are to-day—a 
seething cauldron of passion and intrigue. There 
was a rebellion in Cuba then as there is to-day and 
Amadeus fell partly because he befriended the 
unhappy slaves of Cuba and was the advocate of 
reform. Unhappy Spain! when will she be free 
from her troubles? Not until there are no longer 
any Spaniards to become politicians. 








THE CROWNED POET OF THE ACADEMY 
Porms.—By Stephen Phillips. $1.50. 


ae G could so attest the hunger of the 

English-speaking peoples for the voice of a 
poet as the reception accorded and to be accorded 
these Poems of Mr. Stephen Phillips. His own 
England puts blushing honors thick upon him; one 
of the more authoritative journals of literature 
crowns his work as the best of a twelvemonth; others 
load him down with enthusiastic praise, and even the 
one which extols his work least in words, gives 
some unimportant verses by him the place of honor 
in itscolumns. After all this, the critic takes up the 
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modest little book, with the feeling that England 
must be fairly famished for poetry-—and that he 
is correspondingly assured of disenchantment. But 
reading speedily convinces him that no country 
needs such a message as Mr. Phillips bears more 
than his own, and gratitude for the beauties the 
poet reveals outweighs all the revulsion of senti- 
ment which overpraise had threatened. 

This is Mr. Phillips’s second book. His first, 
called from its principal content Christ in 
Hades, was published in that Shilling Gar- 
land Series which is the envy and ambition of 
lovers of poetry in America. The poems it con- 
tained are reprinted here. In our opinion, itis this 
earlier poem, Christ in Hades, which gives Mr. 
Phillips his best claim to fame, rather than these 
newer writings of his now first published. Indeed, 
though there is a sense of ripening and expanding 
power in these last, none of them demands or re- 
tains the attention to so great an extent. Briefly 
described, Christ in Hades depicts the Jesus of 
the wounded hands and feet and breast in that 
supreme sacrifice which the Creed enshrines in the 
four pregnant words, ‘‘He descended into Hell.’’ 

Like to trees 
Motionless in an eestacy of rain, 
So the tall dead stood drooping around Christ, 
Under the falling peace intensely still; 
And some in slow delight their faces raised 
Upwards; but soon, like leaves, duly released, 
Tormented phantoms, ancient injured shades, 
Sighing began downward to drift and glide 
Toward him, and unintelligibly healed, 
Lingered, with closing eyes and parting lips. 

The verses hold that mingling of Christianity in 
its most lovable guise and classical antiquity with 
its splendor, which has been so beloved of English 
poets from the first. But it is a new presentment 
of the theme— 

Slowly all the dead 
The melancholy attraction of Jesus felt; 
And millions, like a sea, wave upon wave, 
Heaved dreaming to that moonlight face, or ran 
In wonderful long ripples, sorrow-charmed. 
Toward him in faded purple, pacing came 
Dead emperors, and sad unflattered kings; 
Unlucky captains listless armies led; 
Poets with music frozen on their lips, 
Toward the pale Brilliance sighed; until at last 
Antiquity, like evening gathering, 
With mild and starry faces, gradually 
Had stolen up. 

When Christ finally stops before the tortured 
Prometheus and retraces His steps as the future 
unrolls itself before Him, this poem of a few hun- 
dred heroic verses, which already had in it some- 
thing of the divine insistence of ancient tragedy, 
expands into an epic. The one word which 
Matthew Arnold selected as expressing the wonder 
in Dante and Milton is necessary here—the poem is 
conceived and executed in the grand style. 

Furthermore, the Christ in Hades is, of all 
the numbers in the book, the most carefully finished. 
Minor blemishes mar almost every other page, 
although neither diffuseness nor unintelligibility 
are among them. The Lyrics which accompanied 
this masterpiece upon its first publication are in no 
way comparable with it; Mr. Phillips’s reputation 
would even have been enhanced by their omission. 





Turning to the newer verses, Mr. Phillips re- 
solves himself into two varying entities. In one he 
is a classicist with that charm of the renascence 
which Mr. Le Gallienne was glad to call ‘‘unanalyz- 
able;’’ in the other, he no longer stands nearly 
alone, but is one of those whom Mr. Seamans 
described as being a 

Sister to the microbe still, 
And second cousin to the worm. 

He seems, too, inclined to insist upon this latter 
phase of thought, for he gives precedence here to 
The Woman with the Dead Soul, which, 
though unalluring and unconvincing, still con- 
trives to hold something of the mysticism of M. 
Maeterlinck. Its subject is relieved. and given its 
chief value by the poets phrasing, to be seen in its 
opening lines: 

Allured by the disastrous tavern light, 
Unhappy things flew in out of the night; 
And ever the sad human swarm returned, 
Some erazy-fluttering, and some half-burned. 
Among the laborers, gnarled, and splashed with mire, 
The disillusioned women sipping fire, 
Slow tasting bargainers amid the flare, 
. And lurid luminators,—I was ‘ ware 
Of that cold face from which I may not run, 
Which even now doth stab me in the sun. 


Soon after this appears The Wife, which title 
Mr. Phillips follows with the explanation, ‘‘A true 
story done into verse,’’—an explanation, it would 
seem, both incongruous and unnecessary, unless he 
himself felt the story to be unconvincing. Here, 
too, the phrasing is the salvation of the poem; for 
the subject matter is hideous, revolting.. Faces 
at a Fire is of the same genre. This is the 
climax of his description of the effect of the light 
from a burning building: 

A mother slowly burning with bare breast, 

Yet her consuming child close to her prest ! 

That prosperous citizen in anguish dire, 

Beseeching heaven from purgatorial fire ! 

Wonderful souls by sudden flame betrayed, 

I saw; then through the darkness went, afraid. 
Here, as in the Lyrics, he comes too close to the 
ridiculous. 

It is a pleasure to turn from such morbid themes 
to the longest and best sustained of the newer 
verses, @ beautiful revival of pagan loveliness 
under the name Marpessa, which possesses 
that. unmistakably subtile quality we name dis- 
tinction, for lack of a better word. The maiden, 
Marpessa, 


Roaming with morning thoughts amid the dew, 
All fresh from sleeping; and upon her cheek 
The bloom of pure repose; like perfect fruit 
Even at the moment was her beauty ripe,— 


is tenderly beloved both by Apollo, god of day, 
and Idas, a fellow mortal. Zeus preserves for her 
the privilege of choice between them, and each, in 
turn, prefers his glowing suit. When they have 
made an end, she turns from the god to her less 
gifted lover, saying: 

But if I live with Idas, then we two 

On the low earth shall prosper hand in hand 

In odors of the open field, and live 


In peaceful noises of the farm, and watch 
The pastoral fields burned by the setting sun. 
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And he shall give me passionate children, not 
Some radiant god that will despise me quite, 

But clambering limbs and little hearts that err. 
And I shall sleep beside him in the night, 

And fearful from some dream shall touch his hand 
Secure. 


Here is certainly the elusive charm of true poetry, 
enough, perhaps, to justify his countrymen’s ex- 
travagant praise. 

Mr. Phillips is at his best, as these excerpts go 
to show, when freed from the restraint of rhyme, 
making him exceptional in his generation. No- 
where away from his blank verse does he appear 
to hold his poetic stature undiminished. Within 
it, he is sometimes felicity itself, as when he makes 
Idas say: 

I love thee then, 
Not only for thy body packed with sweet 
Of all this world, that cup of brimming June, 
That jar of violet wine set in the air, 
That palest rose sweet ini the night of life; 
Nor for that stirring bosom all besieged 
By drowsing lovers, or thy perilous hair; 
Nor for that face which might indeed provoke 
Invasion of old cities; no, nor all 
Thy freshness stealing on me like strange sleep. 
Not for this only do I love thee, but 
Because Infinity upon thee broods; 
And thou art full of whispers and of shadows. 


Against this happiness of diction there are to be 
set the errors mentioned, such as might be due to 
haste, to the inability to criticise himself, to uncul- 
tivated introspection, to overmuch seclusion, or to 
many things either preventable in their nature or 
readily yielding to external advice and added experi- 
ence. In view of these imperfections, it is too soon 
to call Mr. Phillips a great poet, or to abandon the 
fear of injury to be wrought by overmuch com- 
pliment; but it is evident that his nature is a fine 
one, that grief has mellowed and enriched it, and 
that it is dominated by that nameless quality which 
we finite beings, in self-delusion and flattery, hold 
to be one with immortality. 








STORIES WHICH ARE SHORT 


Hanis AND OTHER StToRIES.—By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
Translated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 8vo. 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


cr who immerses himself in the lengthy his- 

torical novels of M. Sienkiewicz will have 
been impressed with their barbaric sweep, their 
carelessly minute, “ee panoramic effects. That 
these shorter tales should so conspicuously evince 
the same qualities implies, of course, that they are 
far from being short stories in any strict sense. 
Indeed, several of them might easily have been 
episodes detached from their loosely woven and 
varied prototypes. 

That the novelist should have resented compres- 
sion and other exactions of the finer art is not more 
surprising than that he attempted the short story 
at all. Alexandre Dumas and Sir Walter, not to 
mention Mr. Crawford, would have recognized the 
insuperable barriers to such an undertaking. 

However, it does not appear that Hania and the 
fragments which accompany it are published with a 
view to enhancing the Polish sentimentalist’s al- 


ready resounding reputation. In them one sees, 
rather, the ladder up which, a score of years ago, 
he cautiously felt his way to vaster enterprises. 
Tartar Captivity anticipated With Fire and 
Sword; Let Us Follow Him isa sketch pre- 
liminary to, but widely differing from, Quo Vadis. 
To the author’s nomad days, passed in California, 
belong both Charcoal Sketches, which are vio- 
lently realistic transcripts of the peasant life -he 
had observed in his early Polish home, and Hania, 
the heroine of which, softly sentimental and blankly 
angelic, is plainly a precursor of Helena and 
nearly every other woman, except Basia, whom 
the author has drawn. Only two of the eleven 
stories which comprise the present portly volume 
are a fresh departure or bear indisputable marks 
of recent composition. . These are the farcical skit 
entitled That Other Woman and On the 
Bright Shore, a Monte Carlo tale. 

A second, if not a first, reading reveals to a dis- 
criminating person that neither the manner of 
these stories nor the life they represent is highly 
cultivated. With Count Tolstoi or Daudet the fin- 
ished product would have been several steps nearer 
perfection—less repetitious, verbose, platitudinous, 
and far more neatly constructed. Yet, allowing 
for Mr. Curtin’s translation, which is here less 
harsh and unidiomatic than usual, M. Sienkiewicz’s 
style seems in singular accord with the rude, tem- 
pestuous scenes he depicts. ‘‘Virile,’’ many critics 
will doubtless denominate the unrestrained passion 
which is the mainspring of action in nearly every 
extended story by this author; or else they will 
overlook it entirely in extolling wine and the saber 
as the pillars of the Commonwealth. After the 
first thrill of pleasurable surprise, however, one 
will be bored with the motiveless fatalism which 
prompts Polish hearts so often to go off at half 
cock, and with the rudimentary and conscious grop- 
ings of an inchoate delicacy of feeling. For exam- 
ple, somewhere there is a young poet who demurred 
when his fiancée played a waltz at, or, let us say, 
very soon after, a funeral. Itis fully explained 
that the deceased was nothing to her. Then, by a 
succession of gradations, the breach of etiquette 
is expounded to an exasperated reader. Such be- 
havior ‘‘seemed inappropriate.’’ Pan Ignas felt 
that it ‘‘showed want of taste,’’ though for a long, 
wearisome time the matter hangs fire. It would be 
humorous, if it were not so obviously and pathet- 
ically natural. 

The personages of the present volume have un- 
commonly pronounceable names. One will not 
complain of Antek, Svirski, Kresovich, much less 
of Bzin and Vah, when one recalls the appellations 
which elsewhere prompted Prince Boguslav to ex- 
postulate thus with his Polish visitor: ‘‘My lips 
fly off your language; can you not speak German?”’ 
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Immensely interesting to all art lovers is the 
addition to the Louvre of a new masterpiece of 
antique sculpture recently unearthed at Elche, 
Spain. It consists of a life-sized bust of a beautiful 
young woman, enveloped in the loose folds of a 
cloak, and adorned with heavy necklaces and 
a strange, elaborate head-dress. The latter bears a 
general resemblance to a bishop’s miter, but over 
the ears hang embossed plaques of disc-like Ori- 
ental character, which completely hide the profile 
of the face. 
eling are marvelous, and the little color which 
remains in the face adds a faint living charm to 
the plastic purity of the daintily chiseled cheeks 
and lips. In general, it appears in an extraordi- 
nary good state of preservation, but there are holes 
in the eyes which indicate that the pupils were 
once filled with colored stones or gems.‘ Monsieur 
Noél Bardac is the beneficent Frenchman who 
bought this bust for the Louvre when it was first 
discovered last summer. It belongs to the so- 
called Greeco-Phoenician school of sculpture, and 
probably dates from about 300 B.C. The existence 
of this school was unknown until 1869, when some 
peasants dug up other fragments of the same char- 
acter, which attracted the study of M. Leon Henry. 
He it was who ascertained their origin and acquired 
them for the museums of archeology of Madrid. 
Fortunate, indeed, is Paris in gaining the present 
example, which is a rare specimen and a delicious 
combination of Greek purity and barbaric phantasy. 
The Venus de Milo and the Winged Victory are now 
reported as turning green with envy—for popular 
admiration now centers about this ‘‘ Lady of Elche’’ 
of two thousand years, while her ‘‘crowded recep- 
tions’’ at the Louvre each day must quite console 
her for long years of obscurity. 


¥ 


The British Medical Journal has a most 
interesting article upon Keats as a medical student. 
The history of Keats’s medical education, it says, 
still needs elucidation. The main facts are suffi- 
ciently clear, but it has not yet been marked out in 
detail. He left Clarke’s school at Enfield, in 1810, 
when he had just completed his fifteenth year, and 
he was apprenticed at once to Thomas Hammond, 
surgeon, of Edmonton, where his mother was 
living after her separation from her second hus- 
band, William Rawlings. Keats was bound ap- 
prentice for the usual term of five years, and often 
revisited his old school, to which his master was 
the doctor. It is said that his fellow-apprentices 
looked upon him as an idle, loafing fellow, who 
was always writing poetry, and that after a time, 
master and pupil quarreled, and the indentures 
were canceled. 

* 

This happened in the summer or autumn of 
1814, and Keats entered as a student at the United 
Hospital of Guy and St. Thomas, then located in 
the Borough. For the first winter and spring 
after leaving Edmonton he lodged alone at 8 Dean 
Street, Borough, and then, for about a year, in 
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company with some fellow-students, over a tallow- 
chandler’s shop in St. Thomas’s Street. Thence 
he went, in the summer of 1816, to join his broth- 
ers in lodgings in the Poultry, over a passage 
leading to the Queen’s Head Tavern. He was 
appointed dresser to Mr. Lucas, Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital, March 3, 1816, and on July 25, 1816, he 
was admitted a Licentiate of the Society of Apothe- 
caries. The books of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons make no mention of his name, so that he 
probably never attempted to obtain the diploma of 
that body. 


» 


The statement that he quarreled with his master, 
Thomas Hammond, is probably correct, for Keats 
was headstrong and pugnacious ; ‘but it is probably 
incorrect to assign the canceling of his indentures 
to any such cause. Keats was merely following 
out the ordinary curriculum of a medical student 
of the time. The regulations of the Apothecaries’ 
Society required attendance upon lectures as well 
as mere apprenticeship, and it was customary for 
a master to forgive his apprentice the latter part 
of his time to enable him to attend a general hos- 
pital. Thus Mr. Watson, secretary to the Court of 
Examiners at the Apothecaries’ Hall, states ex- 
pressly in his evidence given before the Select 
Committee on Medical Education in 1834, that 
‘‘Although an apprentice is usually bound for five 
years, very few serve their masters for the full 
time ;’’ and this is exactly the course taken by 
Keats. He was not a genuine practitioner of 
medicine, nor could he become one, for by nature 
he was otherwise inclined. He says: ‘‘The other 
day, during the lecture, there came a sunbeam into 
the room, and with it a whole troop of creatures 
floating in the ray; and I was off with them to 
Oberon and fairyland.’’ ‘‘ My last operation,’’ he 
once told Charles A. Brown, ‘‘was the opening of 
a man’s temporal artery. I did it with the utmost 
nicety, but, reflecting on what passed through my 
mind at the time, my dexterity seemed a miracle, 
and I never took up the lancet again.’’ 


¥ 


What is Art? That is the title of Tolstoi’s 
long-expected book which the Brotherhood Com- 
pany are bringing out in England. It is appear- 
ing» simultaneously in Russian and English, and 
high importance is attached to it. ‘‘I have accom- 
plished as well.as I could,’’ says Tolstoi, ‘“‘ this 
work, which has occupied me for fifteen years.’’ 
He does not mean that he has been writing the 
book all that time, but that fifteen years ago he 
began to write on art. 

He thought he might be able to go through 
with the task without any sort of break. He soon 
found, however, that his views were not sufficiently 
clear to enable him to arrange them in a satisfac- 
tory way. Six or seven times in the course of 
years, he sat down to the volume, but always with 
the same result. At last he has overcome the diffi- 
culties which beset him, and he trusts that the 
views he advocates may not be without effect on 
the future of art. 
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gion and of life, and his book is one of uncommon 
interest. 





CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 12mo, $2.00. 


This book is the very flower of autobiography. Itgives 
in the most attractive manner the most interesting exper- 
iences of a singularly interesting life. It describes 
Colonel Higginson’s boyhood in Cambridge, his years and 
associates in Harvard College, the observations and expe- 
riences which made him a reformer, the development of 
literature and his own literary work in the fifties, the 
stirring episode of the Kansas conflicts, and a very modest 
account of his share in the Civil War. The intrinsic and 
varied interest of the book, its noble and cheerful tone, 
and its exquisite literary style, give it an uncommon 
charm and value. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES IN 
DEMOCRACY 


By Epwin L. Gopkrn, editor of the New York Nation, 

1 vol., crown 8vo. [/2 Afril.] 

A book of remarkable value, that should be read and 
deeply pondered by all good citizens. In it theaspects of 
American political life are stated with explicit frankness 
but without exaggeration, and current facts, opinions and 
tendencies are compared or contrasted with the theories 
held concerning democratic government by the Fathers 
of the Republic. 


LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO 


Second Series.. Edited by PAUL MEURICE. 8vo, $3.00. 


Both Series, $6.00. 

This Series includes Hugo’s letters, when in exile, to 
Ledru-Rollin, Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Lamartine, with 
many of curious autobiographical and literary interest. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER 
CRESCENT 


A very well written, wholesome story of modern French 
life, by HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, author of * The Story 
of Christine Rochefort” and ‘“‘ A Transatlantic Chate- 
laine.” 16mo, $1.25. 


TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN 
By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 
Eight stories, some of them located in California, some 


in Europe, all told with the sure touch and the literary 
skill which make Mr. Harte so marvellous a story-teller. 


BIRDS OF VILLAGE AND FIELD 


A Bird Book for Beginners. By FLORENCE A. MERRIAM, 
author of “‘ Birds Through an Opera-Glass,”’ ‘“‘A-Birding 
on a Broncho,”’ etc. Very fully illustrated, 12mo, $2.00. 
A book of peculiar value to beginnersin bird study. The 
birds are described plainly, and many pictures given. 








For sale by booksellers. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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California 
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Santa Fe 
Route 


The Perfect Train 
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The Direct Route 
2265 miles Chicago to Los Angeles, 

The Shortest Time 
72 hours from Chicago, 69 from St. Louis, 

Apply to any Agent for detailed information. 
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THE GOLFER 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Edited by JAmzes SHIELDS MuRPHY 





An Official Organ of the United States 
Golf Association. 


An Official Organ of the Intercollegiate 
Golf Association. 


An Official Organ of the Central New 
York State League. 





Extracts of Notices 


“‘ THE GotFer is entirely worthy of the large circu- 
lation it enjoys.”"—T7he Boston Herald. 

‘Tue GoLtrer is a masterpiece ‘of bookmaking. 
The magazine is certainly worthy of its large patron- 
age.” — The Boston Journal, 

‘‘ THE Goirer takes first rank for original and clever 
work, and is, in fact, unexcelled by any magazine in 
the United States.”—The Boston Post. 

“*Tue Goirer has scored very heavily, and is 

at success, and it is entirely worthy o' ‘it’ The 
loston Traveller. 

“* Tue GoLreEr is an unusually interesting and hand- 
some publication.”— The New York Sun. 


Subscription, $1.00 One Year 





THE GOLFER, -_ Boston, Mass. 
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Just Published 


AUTUMN MANOEUVRES. Stories and 
Sketches, from the French of Ludovic 
Halévy,author of “ The Abbé Constantine,” 
etc. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Recent Publications 
Gabriele D’Annunzio’s Novels 


IN ENGLISH 


THE MAIDENS OF THE ROCKS. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Annetta Halliday 
Antona and Giuseppi Antona. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


In this novel are to be found the materials with which 
the authorconstructed a play for Duse, and in which Sara 


Readers and Writers have been Waiting for his 
Up-to-Date, Full-of-Matter, Moderate- 
Priced Reference Book 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk &Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


Large 8vo, 933 pages, cloth, leather back, 
net, $2.50; Sheep, $4.00; Indexed, soc additional. 


Bernhardt also appeared, entitled ‘‘ The Dead City.” 


By the Same Author 
THE INTRUDER. Translated by Arthur 
Hornblow. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The human interest of this remarkable psychological 
study is more intense even than in D’Annunzio’s other 
great work, ‘*‘ The Triumph of Death.” 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, and 
1,225 Pictorial Illustrations 


New Edition of 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. Translated 
by Arthur Hornblow. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


GEO. H. RICHMOND & SON 


19 Union Square, New York 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 








J.B. Lippincott Company Announce the Publication of an Important 
1 Educational Work, Entitled 


MAMMALIAN ANATOMY 


A PREPARATION FOR 


HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


By HORACE JAYNE, M.D., Ph.D. 


Director of the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology; Professor of Zoology in the University of Pennsylvania; 
Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia and of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science; Member of the American Philosophical Society, the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, the American Society of Naturalists, the Association of 
American Anatomists, etc. 


THE SKELETON OF A CAT, its Muscular Attachments, Growth, and Variations Compared with 
THE SKELETON OF MAN 
Eight Hundred and Sixteen Pages. With over 500 Original Illustrations, and many Tables. 
One Volume, Imperial Octavo, Price $5.00. 


Ta volume is the first of a series which aims to present a more accurate and more comprehensive description 
of the structure of a typical mammal than has been hitherto attempted. This treatise may be, therefore, 

regarded as a monograph on a typical mammal, and be employed as an introduction to general comparative 
anatomy; and inasmuch as in its general scope, in its methods of description, in the presenanee given to practical 
detail and comparison, and as far as possible in its terminology, it is in accord with the standard text-books on 
human anatomy, it may be confidently used in preparation for the study of human anatomy ,especially by those who 
propose to enter a medical course. ae 

Although the present volume is the first of a series, nevertheless it is complete in itself, and is an introduction 
to comparative osteology. While it deals largely with general principles, it is mainly an exhaustive study of the 
skeleton of a typical mammal—the cat—followed by close comparisons with the human skeleton. It is based 
entirely upon original investigations extending through many years, and is illustrated with a wealth of new and 
original engravings. Unusual prominence is given to the explanation of all technical terms and to such practical 
5 suggestions for study as will enable a student to grasp the subject without previous anatomical training. Peculiar 
features of the work are: the description and classification of all recorded variations and anomalies; the introduc- 
tion of rules for making comparative measurements ; the identification of the gt tagener of development of skeletons 
of animals of known ages; and the determination of the exact attachments of the muscles. Many details of the 
subject, which are not usually considered in works on osteology—such as the bony labyrinth of the ear, the nasal 
cavities, the nasal bones, and the teeth—are treated with great fullness. i 

The author’s long experience with elementary classes has led to the adoption of those methods of instruction 
which are best calculated to train the powers of observation and to stimulate the interest of the student. 


For sale by all booksellers or by the publishers 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA AND LONDON 
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‘‘In proportion as society refines, 
new books must ever become 
more necessary ”’ — Goldsmith 





As society refines so also 
does it become critical 





Lovers of Literature 
are Admirers of Art 





Papermaking is an art 
not learned in a day 





THE J. W. BUTLER PAPER 
COMPANY, Chicago 


Established 1844 








To place an order with them 
is to be assured satisfaction 
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Hamburg-American Line's 
Twin - Screw Express Steamship 
AUGUSTE-VICTORIA 


Leaving New York on June 23 at 9 a. m. 


ITINERARY. 

From New York, June 23, 1898. Due Ham- 
burg, July 1. Leave Hamburg, July 5, for 
Hardangerfjord, Odde, Molde, Roms- 
dalsfjord, Veblungsnaes, Trondhjem, 
Spitsbergen (/cefjord), North Cape of 
Europe, Tromsoe, Lofoten Islands, Di- 
germulen, Vestfjord. Szorfjord, Styngs- 
Sjord, Sunelvsfjord, Geirangertjord, Gei- 
ranger, Joerundfjord, Sognefjord, 4ur- 
landsfjord, Naerefjord, Gudvangen, 
Naeredal, Stalheimsklev, Vossevangen 
Bergen, Hamburg, New York. 

Passengers have the privilege of extending 
their stay in Europe, or they may return to 
America by the first steamer Loven for New 
York after their return to Hamburg. The 
entire trip can be made in about six weeks. 
For further particulars, descriptive pamphlets, 
rates, etc., address 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 


New York: 37 Broadway 
Chicago: 159 Randolph St. 
San Francisco: 401 California St. 
Boston: 70 State St. 
Philadelphia: 337 Walnut St. 
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Messrs. HERBERT S.STONE & Company’s 
Spring Announcement of New 
Books and New Editions 
MDCCCXCVIII 








THE 


VICTORIAN ERA SERIES 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


Mr. J. HOLLAND ROSE., M.A. 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge 


"THE series aims at describing in attractive and scholarly form the chief 

movements of our age and the lifework of its influential men. Each 
volume will deal with a well-defined subject, which it will exhibit in its 
historical setting and in its relation to present conditions. Collaboration, 
recognized as being an essential of modern historical work, has been adopted 
in this series, in that each volume will be the work of a writer who has made 
its subject a special study. This will, it is hoped, ensure the coherence of the 
individual volumes, and the unity and balance of the series as a whole. 

In Crown 8vo Volumes, Cloth, $1.25 each. 





The following volumes will be ready at once 


The Rise of Democracy 


By J. HoLvanp Ross, M.A., late 
Scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

“Many books have been written on dif- 
ferent branches or aspects of this subject 
during the last few years, but we can recall 
none that treats the period before and after 
Chartism with a fuller knowledge or with a 


clearer eye for the points at issue.”—London 
Times. 





John Bright 


By C. A. Vince, M. A., late Fel- 
low of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. 


“It constitutes a brief but careful exami- 
nation of the characteristics which made 
Bright the first orator of our time, and 
appears to us the best examination of the 
peculiarities of modern English oratory 
extant.”— Atheneum. 


The Anglican Revival 


By J. H. Overton, D.D., Rector 

of Epworth and Canonof Lincoln. 

“We can highly recommend this able 

history of Canon Overton’s, and we hope it 

may clear the minds of many as to the history 
of the Anglican revival.”—Church Review. 


Other announcements will be made later 














CHICAGO 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 


NEW YORK 
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How to Play Golf 


Mr. Whigham has now won the American Amateur Golf Championship 
for the past two years which is sufficient evidence of his knowledge of the 
game. His book is not intended to compete in any way with classic works 
on the subject like Badminton. But it gives in concise form suggestions and 
directions for beginners and for older players, without being overburdened 
with a mass of discussion and detail. It addresses itself especially to the 
needs of American players, and the subjects of its many illustrations are chosen 
for the most part from among them. It is illustrated with nearly eighty 
instantaneous pictures of the most prominent golfers in play. These pictures, 
taken from the long films such as are used in the chronomatograph, vitascope, 
cinematograph, now familiar to all theater-goers, will give with absolute accu- 
racy the position of player, club and ball in every part of the swing. This is 
the first time that such means have been employed in any athletic hand- 
book. Price, 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Visitors at Grampus Island 


A book for boys by the well-known author of “Crowded out o’ Crow- 
field,”’ ‘‘ The Captain’s Boat,” etc. 

Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s books for boys are too popular to need any special 
recommendation to his readers. The new volume contains two salt water 
stories: ‘‘ Visitors at Grampus Island,” and “The Tale of an Oar.” 


Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Literary Statesmen and Others 


A book of ‘‘ essays on men seen from a distance,” by one of our younger 
writers, Mr. Norman Hapgood, who is already known as a man of much 
promise. He has the unusual distinction of starting his career by a wide 
acceptance from the English reviewers. In the Book Buyer, Mr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie says of Mr. Hapgood: 


“ His touch is never heavy, and his manner is admirably adapted to his themes. He is 
thoughtful, discriminating, and sympathetic. His studies of Lord Rosebery, Mr. Morley, and 
Mr. Balfour are sagacious and interpretative in the best sense. His comments on Stendhal, 
Mérimée, and Henry James are in the best vein of contemporary criticism; they are broad, 
tolerant, and at the same time clear in their application of moral and artistic principles. Mr. 
Hapgood’s balance and poise, no less than his intelligence, evidence the possession of a con- 
sistent and coherent view of life and art. There is much to be anticipated from a critic whose 
knowledge is so adequate and whose methods are so sound. To this group of books he con- 
tributes genuine critical insight and quality.” . 


A second édition of the book is now on the press. Price, 12mo, $1.50. 
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A Realized: Ideal 


Miss Julia Magruder has by this time firmly established her reputation 
as one of the most popular of our younger writers. Many readers had their 
introduction to her when ‘“‘ The Princess Sonia’’ began in the pages of Zhe 
Century Magazine, and all agreed that the most charming love-story they had 
read for years, came from this almost unknown Southern girl. Since then 
‘‘The Violet’? and a number of short stories, entitled, ‘Miss Ayr of Vir- 
ginia,’’ have appeared. In the title of this latest volume, Miss Magruder, in 
a way, makes the confession that she is an old-fashioned writer. At least she 
is not modern in some of the unpleasant meanings of the word. Inher book, 
‘“‘ideals”’ are sometimes to be “ realized,” and the whole story is an unobtru- 
sive protest in favor of sweetness and of sentiment in fiction. 

The volume is bound in exceedingly good design, in three colors. 
A second impression is nearly ready. Price, 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The Londoners 


Mr. Robert Hichens has already given evidence of varied and distinct 
abilities. It is indeed difficult to reconcile his many manners. Since he first 
came to public notice with that delightful present-day burlesque ‘‘ The Green 
Carnation” until the appearance of ‘“‘ Flames’”’ he could hardly have showed 
more diversity of interest. His latest story is in his earlier vein again. It 
treats of smart London society, in town and at Ascot, in extremely clever and 
witty manner. In contrast to the usual society novel, Mr. Hichens has 
made his book the story of how a woman tried to get out of society. It will 
be ready the first of April, Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


By the same author. FLamMes: A Lonpon Fantasy. Second impression, Price, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Across the Salt Seas 


Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton has already done good work as a romancer. 
‘The Clash of Arms,” “ The Hispaniola Plate,” and “In the Day of Adver- 
sity '’ were the forerunners of this new tale of war and adventure The Chi- 
cago Tribune says: 

“ Mr. Bloundelle-Burton has arranged the prisoners’ escape with sufficient complications 


and contingencies to make the episode thoroughly exciting. The love strand creeps into the 


story prettily, and runs to the end satisfactorily. The author shows the ready skill of a 
natural romancer.” 


Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
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The Fourth Napoleon 


Mr. ZANGWILL writes :—“ Surely one of the most remarkable first books of ourday. A 
daring imagination, a sombre, subtle sense of la comédie humaine, such are the characteristics 
of this powerful book. A thoroughness and subtlety which Balzac could not have excelled.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Mr. Benham has maintained throughout a very creditable 
level of dramatic interest. ‘The Fourth Napoleon’ is a very remarkable work.” 


Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Here & There & Everywhere 


By the author of “An Epistle to Posterity.’”” Mrs. Sherwood, who has, 
during her life in America and abroad, known almost every distinguished 
political and literary figure of the last half of the century, has put together 
a great many of her reminiscences in a volume entitled ‘‘Here & There 
& Everywhere.” Some of these rambling, gossipy papers have appeared 
in the New York Zimes, others are entirely new for this volume. The sub- 
ject matter covers a wide range, from dinners at Newport with celebrities of 
days before the war, to schoolgirl days of Marguerite of Savoy, now Queen 
of Italy. The volume is illustrated with many portraits, some hitherto unpub- 
lished, and from rare pictures, especially given to Mrs Sherwood by her 
distinguished friends. Price, 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


Priscilla’s Love-Story 


Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford has a large and growing circle of readers 
who delight in her work. A new book by her is certain to attract their 
attention, and “ Priscilla’s Love-Story ’—although slight—is full of the same 
cheerful and delicate sentiment which has made her other books successful. 
It is bound in cloth with a simple design. 16mo, $1.00. 


In a Dike Shanty 


Miss Maria Louise Pool’s popular story has long been out of the market 
owing to the failure of its publishers, and is now to be had for the first time 
in many months. The Adantic Monthly says of it: 


“ Of the same general character as this author’s ‘Tenting on Stony Beach,’ but written 
with more vigor and compactness, Each of the persons in this outing sketch is strongly in- 
dividualized, and an effective little love-story is interwoven.” 


Price, 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


By the same author. IN BuNcomBE County. Second impression, Price, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant 


It is safe to say that more persons—in America at least—buy the Satur- 
day Review for Bernard Shaw’s dramatic criticisms than for anything else. 
His attitude is so unconventional, so dogmatic that one cannot help wonder- 
ing what sort of plays he can write himself. Only two of them have been 
produced here, and they have attracted great attention and comment. ‘Arms 
and the Man” is included in this first edition of his work. ‘The Devil’s 
Disciple” will be held for later publication. Mr. Shaw has written a long 
preface, mainly personal, which serves to introduce both volumes. There is 
also a portrait. Price, two volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $2.50. 


The Damnation of Theron Ware 


The eighth impression of this remarkable book is now ready. A 
ninth impression, completing the thirtieth thousand, is in preparation. So 
thoroughly read and talked about has the story been that comment here is 
unnecessary. Ian Maclaren proclaimed it “the book of the year in England,” 
and Mr. Gladstone wrote in high praise of it. Mr. Frederic certainly never 
did better work. Price, 12mo, 512 pages, Cloth, $1.50. 


What Maisie Knew 


The third impression of Mr. Henry James’s greatest book is now ready. 
Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

“ Maisie’s story is sure to delight all of Mr. James’s admirers. It must also reach many 
who do not usually read Mr. James’s work, the attraction for these new converts being, not 
the fact that the book is concerned with the lower planes of conduct, but this is more spirited, 
more frivolous, less obscure and intense and illusive than Mr. James’s a work; to put 
it bluntly, ‘What Maisie Knew’ is more readable than its predecessors.”—Kansas City Star, 


The Jessamy. Bride 


One of the best stories of.recent years. It had no large success on publi- 
cation.and the sale has steadily increased, every reader recommending it to 
others. Mr. George Merriam Hyde writes in the Book-Buyer: 


“This story seems to me the strongest and sincerest bit of fiction I have read since 
‘Quo Vadis.’” é 


The Bookman says of it: 


“A novel in praise of the most lovable of men of letters, not even excepting Charles 
Lamb, must be welcome, though in it the romance of Goldsmith’s life may be made a little 
too much of for strict truth . . . Mr. Moore has the history of the time and of the special 
circle at his finger-ends. He has lived in its atmosphere, and his transcripts are full of 
vivacity. . . . ‘The Jessamy Bride’ is a very good story, and Mr. Moore has never written 
anything else so chivalrous to man or woman.” 
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A Champion ‘in the Seventies 
Being the True Record of Some Passages in a Conflict of Social Faiths. 
By EDITH A. BARNET 


In ‘A Champion in the Seventies” we have the story of a strong-minded 
girl who rebels against the narrowness of her lot at home and goes to London 
to seek her fortune. The conflict between the daughter’s radicalism and 
her parents’ conservatism forms the basis of the story. 

Though by an unknown author, this book is sure to be widely read and 
enjoyed. It is not a “ problem study,” but is a sweet, wholesome tale—very 
much on the order of Jane Austen’s novels. Price, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


A Bride of Japan 


A very remarkable novel by Carlton Dawe, the scene of which is laid in 
Japan. An Englishman having business there, falls in love with a Japanese 
girl who is not a geisha. Against the advice of all of his friends he marries 
her and the story concerns their life afterward. It is admirably strong and 
moving and nothing could be more fascinating than the picturesque back- 
ground. The story is likely to be widely popular. 12mo, Cloth, with a 
design in yellow and white, $1.50: 


A Revolutionary Love Story 
By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK 


A pretty, pathetic novelette of the olden time. With it are one or two 
of Mrs. Kirk’s short stories, and the volume is designed as a light and agree- 
able pastime for the early summer. It has nothing to do with problems or 
immoralities and must come as a relief to many readers. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The Smart Set 


A Book of Correspondence and Conversation in a Light and Attractive Style. 
By CLYDE FITCH 


“It is excessively up to date, and quite authentic. You may learn from it how the 
‘swagger set’ do write and talk, what slangy wit and frivolity are, and you may also learn 
how to attain just that little touch of audacious vulgarity which is nowadays the ‘cachet’ of 
fashion. If Mr, Fitch is not shooting at a very high mark, he is at least aiming at one which 
is more frequently missed than almost any other. Nothing is commoner and more depress- 
ing than the stories of fashionable life by people who know nothing about it, and when one 
does know, rich rewards of fame usually await him or her, as Mrs. Burton Harrison’s vogue 
may attest. It is undeniably smart writing and pretty genuine wit.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 


Second impression now ready. 18mo, $1.00. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal school near Chicago, Sent especially to 
meet the needs of boys of the public school age. Fiftieth 
year. Send for prospectus. 


NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, Ill. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 


LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 
Hon. Tuomas A. Moran, LL.D., Dean 


Three year course for degree of LL.B. Two year course admits to 
Bar of this State on motion. For further information, address 


ELMER E. BARRETT, Sec’y, Chicago, III. 


Cortina’s Self Instructor 


Spanish, French, English, in 20 lessons, 
Cloth, each, $1.50 


FRENCH, Specimen Copies of Books | & II, 30 cents 


Just Out—VERBOS ESPANOLES 


ALL the Castilian Verbs; ALL conjugated with PREPO- 
SITIONS and English Equivalents. Only book 
of its kind in any language. 


Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th 8t., N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

















Lawrence Scientific School 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


Civil Engineering Chemistry 
Mechanical Engineering Geology 
Electrical Engineering Biology 


Mining and Metallurgy General Science 
Architecture Science for Teachers 


Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for 
Medical Schools) 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET APPLY TO 


M. CHAMBERLAIN ) Secretary 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean Cambridge, Mass. 











A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y. City. Maga- 
zines, pamphlets, out-of-print books. Cata- 
logues free. 





HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 

$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 
dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 
Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 





TP UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


IRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, in- 
cluding Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Ste- 
venson, Kipling, etc. Books illustrated by G. and 

R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The 
largest and choicest collection offered for sale in the 
world. Catalogues issued and sent post free on applica- 








tion. Books bought. WALTER T. SPENCER, 27 New 
Oxford Street, London, W. C., England. 
Monthly 
What to Eat $1 a year 


Monthly 


siayer Lhe House Beautiful 


Both magazines will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of 


Herbert 8. Stone & Co. 
Caxton Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Constable Bldg., New York 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


KEEP UP TO DATE! 


If you want the best things printed on any par- 
ticularsubject, or all that is published about it, every- 
where,—in dailies, weeklies, magazines, and miscel- 
laneous publications,—you can get it from us. 

Material for Speeches, Sermons, Essays, Novels, 
Scrap-Books, Statistics, etc. 

e read the current issues of all American and 
the principal Foreign publications, and mail clip- 
pings to subscribers daily. 

ates, $1.00 per month, and upwards. 

Let us know what you are interested in and we 
will quote you rates. 

THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
56 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 


DOGS AND BIRDS 


A few copies remain of our Calendar 
for 1898, illustrated with pictures of 
well-known typical dogs and birds, and 
containing much useful information for 
the amateur. Copies mailed on receipt 
of stamps or currency, at the rate of 
seven cents per copy. 


SPRATT’S 
PATENTED LIMITED 


245 E. 56th St., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS __ 
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E When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books| 


Whenever you need any book, ; 
or any information about books, 5 


write to me and you will re- 


ceive prompt attention and low 5 
prices. a 

g My stock of books in all de- a 
5 partments of literature is very S 
complete. a 

An assortment of catalogues E 

and special slips of books at re- S 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent § 
stamp. 5 

F. E. GRANT, : 

23 West 42d Street, New York. 2 

S| Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 
San ual 

















Che 
Remington 
Standard 

Cypewriter 


does, and always has 
done, the 


Best ork 


for the longest time, 
With the least effort 
on the part of the 
operator, and at the 
least expense to the 
owner. 


New Models 
noW better than 
ever before. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 































PABST PERFECTED BREWING IN AMERICA 








Henry Blackwell 


BOOKBINDER 
University Place, Cor. 10th Street 
NEW YORK 


® 


BOOKBINDING in all varieties of 
leather, in single volumes or in 
quantities, at moderate prices. 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING in 

which the best of material only is 
used, and in any style, in the highest 
perfection of workmanship. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., THE LAKESIDE 
PRESS, PRINTERS, CHICAGO 











